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THROUGH RITUALISM TO ROME. 


SOME years ago, whilst I was leading a life which was entirely 
uninfluenced by religion, I was attracted to Ritualism. At this 
time my life was a purely worldly one. I was going a great deal 
into fashionable London society, and my higher tastes were 
merely literary ; the people, too, with whom I was intimate, and 
who were superior to thé fashionable world, were simply cultivat- 
ed sceptics. I had no spiritual feelings or desires, and, although 
keenly interested in theological and religious disputes, my inter- 
est was entirely intellectual. I enjoyed reading controversy, and 
my sympathies were generally on the sceptical side in such read- 
ing. Faith I had none; not only did I not understand what was 
meant by the word as used by Catholics, but even of what passes 
amongst Protestants for faith I had none. I thought that I might 
criticise and differ from the Bible; the Prayer-book had no hold 
on me; the opinion of no clergyman weighed with me; my con- 
ceit was unbounded. I considered myself superior to creeds, and 
looked down somewhat contemptuously on the crowd of angry 
and eager disputants around me, all fighting for the supremacy of 
that which they held to be the truth. I thought, perhaps, that 
each party might possess one item of the truth whilst claiming to 
teach the whole, or that truth was only truth to those who could 
receive it, and that truth was as many-sided as human nature. 
Naturally such ideas were too vague and indefinite to influence 
my life or conduct. 
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There was, however, always one exception that I made, one re- 
ligion that even in my ridiculously presumptuous days I looked 
upon with respect and I vaguely wished to belong to, and that was 
the Catholic religion. I admired the consistency of the church, 
her uncompromising attitude. I perfectly understood the hold 
that she has over her children, the spirit of real obedience which 
she implants in them, and the manner in which she guides and di- 
rects them from the cradle to the grave—a direction which even 
as a Protestant I desired, and for which I instinctively longed 
whenever | found myself in any difficulty. My idea, though 
misty, was something of this sort: ‘“ We can be certain of nothing 
in this world, and therefore we cannot know absolute truth. 
Higher natures require no help from creed or priest. They do 
right naturally ; but I feel that I have not got a higher nature, 
and therefore external helps would be of use to me. In the 
Catholic Church such helps are to be found, and therefore I wish 
that I had been born a Catholic or could see my way to become 
one.” But at this time I had no intention that my vague wish 
should lead to definite action. I was not prepared to make any 
sacrifice at all for religion—I cared too little about it. I attended 
one service at church on Sundays, and this was about all I did for 
religion. I never prayed, nor studied spiritual books, nor even 
read my Bible. Of course I had heard much about Ritualism, 
but it had not interested me. I thought it was merely an absurd 
imitation of Catholicity. 

I was in this state of mind when a faint and indistinct wish 
awoke within me to go to Communion. I cannot say whence it 
came. It arose before I was brought into contact with Anglican- 
ism, and I cannot account for it. I did not like there and then to 
go to the altar, I knew so little about what was necessary by way 
of preparation. I thought, however, that as I was I could not 
be fit to join in what all sects agreed to consider a very solemn 
service. 

Whilst I was hesitating and wishing for help and advice (it is 
noteworthy that it never occurred to me to apply to the clergy- 
man whose church I attended, but who was personally unknown 
to me) I unexpectedly met and became intimate with an advanced 
Ritualist ; and I do not wish to avoid the confession of what I now 
see plainly, though at the time less distinctly, that for some time 
from this date my religious life was entirely influenced by this 
friend. He was what I then thought a strange combination—a 
holy and a pleasant man, one whom it was impossible to dislike 
or not to respect, and yet at the same time he was a decided 
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Ritualist. I had thought that Ritualists were mere triflers; but, 
as usual, exaggerated and uncharitable judgments are followed 
and punished by reaction. 

I was glad of the opportunity of personally hearing about 
Ritualism—a subject which just then half-filled the papers; and 
the more I heard the greater was the hold which that system took 
on me. Here then at last, I thought, was a dogmatic religion— 
something that asserted truth and did not simply deny error; 
something that built up for itself and was not content with pulling 
down its neighbor’s work. I was in the state of mind to catch 
hold of some definite thing. The rope held out to me was Angli- 
canism, and I seized it. My will was enlisted on its side, and I 
wished to believe all that the High-Church party taught. I may 
here say that even now I do not see that I was to blame in try- 
ing to believe that alone to be true which I wished should be true. 
The Prayer-book is so contradictory that a member of the Church 
of England (and at this time I had no thought of leaving the Estab- 
lishment) must first make up his mind what he intends to see in it 
and to which part he means to attach importance, or its perusal 
will leave him in greater doubt and bewilderment than he was 
before he opened its pages. The two ideas which took possession 
of me were, first, a belief in the Real Presence, and then a belief 
in the virtue and usefulness of going to confession. In studying 
the Prayer-book I dwelt exclusively on the passages which sanc- 
tioned these two views, and simply ignored those which denied 
them. 

I was not, however, long content with the mere study of what 
are called “church principles.” Action, I felt, must follow. 
I had sufficient Catholic instinct to know that if I wished to go 
to Communion I ought, if I believed in it, to go first to confes- 
sion. But this I looked on as a sort of putting my hand to the 
plough. If I went to confession and Communion I realized that I 
should be launched into a life from which I could not turn back 
without serious falling away. I hesitated, and yet was attracted 
by the system. The more I studied Ritualism the more I thought 
it like Catholicism. In fact, I thought it would make me a Ca- 
tholic without involving the sacrifice which all have to make 
who are received into the church. | at length fully made up my 
mind that going to confession would do me a great deal of good ; 
but at this point I became rather nervous. I knew no clergyman 
to whom I could go, nor how to make a confession, nor anything 
about it. I felt assured, however, that I had only to make an ef- 
fort and these difficulties would vanish ; so at last I made a sort 
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of bargain with myself. I much enjoyed religious conversations 
with my Ritualist friend, and I wished to have one on the subject 
of confession. I therefore said to myself: “ Now, if you like you 
may start the subject, but if you do so it must be for a practical 
purpose. If you speak of it at all you must not shirk the natural 
result of the conversation; you must go to confession yourself.” 
I did start the subject, and after that I felt bound to go toaclergy- 
man for confession and ask him to hear me. I could not break 
faith with myself. 

This determination was the turning-point in my religious life. 
After having once been to confession and Communion my whole 
heart and mind and wishes changed. [| became as anxious to do 
right as before I had been careless ; to strive as zealously to be 
_ devout as before I had been indifferent. I threw myself, so faras 
I was able, with all my energy into the High-Church movement. 
I went to church as often as possible; visited the poor; sincerely 
tried to mend my faults and to be kind and pleasant and unselfish 
with others. I now gradually began to learn all that eventually 
made meaCatholic. Looking back on my life, I cannot think that, 
as a fact, ] should ever have become a Catholic straight from infi- 
delity. I think, without a miracle, it would have been impossible 
that I could have made so great a change without any interme- 
diate step, or that I should have been given the strength neces- 
sary when I was leading a literally godless life—a life without 
prayer and without sacraments, which, though, as I now see, not 
bringing of themselves the grace I imagined, still, by the care and 
zeal and fervor with which I prepared for them, were means of 
real grace to me. 

I now read a great deal of High-Church literature, and I took 
all that I read on faith. I really believed that the Prayer-book 
ordered the most advanced ritual ; and though for a short time I 
was doubtful as to its teaching the Real Presence, I read only 
such books as dispelled my doubts. I thought exclusively of the 
“verily and indeed” in the catechism, to the exclusion of the 
“ Black Rubric” in the Communion office and of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. I remember once asking a prominent Ritualist clergy- 
man what was the difference between the Roman Catholic and 
the Anglican doctrine touching the Presence inthe Blessed Sacra- 
ment. He told me ‘there was none. He was supposed to be an 
honest man ; he had certainly signed the Articles ; and yet he can 
hardly have been ignorant of the creed of Pope Pius V. The 
“ Black Rubric” was a great stumbling-block to me for a while. 
I saw in it then what I now again see—a distinct repudiation of 
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the doctrine of the Presence of our Lord’s Body in the Blessed 
Sacrament. However, I read, and read uncritically, High-Church 
explanations of it ; though these explanations, if I remember right- 
ly, only amounted to the statement that at one period of its exis- 
tence the Rubric in question had been even more Protestant than 
to-day. I was told that once it was positively heretical, but that 
now a Catholic could accept it ; and I tried to feel satishied. Then 
I would stifle doubt by thinking: “ Surely what satisfies Keble 
and Pusey ought to satisfy you? You must believe something 
about the sacrament; and if you follow the catechism you may 
believe in the Real Presence. If another part of the Prayer-book 
seems to deny it, theologians can explain away the apparent de- 
nial. You are no theologian, and you must be content to take 
their word for what is obscure to you.” If the thought came to 
me that such churchmen as Dean Close and Dean Stanley could 
accept the catechism, and that therefore some “ explanation ” 
which allowed of their doing so must be possible of the words 
which to me were “a strong rock and a defence,” I would argue: 
“Yes; but such guides as Low and Broad Churchmen are I can- 
not follow, for they would forbid my going to confession ; and 
though all else may be vague and uncertain, that confession has 
done me good I am morally convinced.” 

I thought and was taught that Protestant ideas were gradual- 
ly dying out, and that soon no view but the High-Church inter- 
pretation of the Prayer-book would be taken by anyone. Ritual- 
ists were jubilant in those days; people were beginning to take a 
good deal of notice of them. On all sides were heard such say- 
ings as these: “ Give us but two years and we will convert Eng- 
land”’; “ Bring us before the courts and you will see who has the 
law on their side”’; “ A fair field and no favor is all we ask”’ ; and 
I simply believed them all. Anglicanism had been of such great 
service to me that I felt bound to trust it; and I had an un- 
measured enthusiasm for Ritualism and Ritualists which was un 
questioning and uncritical. I usually attended the services ai an 
East End, London, church, which I will call St. Philip’s. It was a 
new mission church, situated in a poor and unattractive neighbor- 
hood. I respected its clergy, though personally they were un- 
known to me. I admired their devoted lives, living as they did 
in a most miserable corner of London; and the Sisters of Mercy 
who helped them I thought equally admirable. It would have 
cost me so much to live as they lived that I thought they suf- 
fered as in their place I should have suffered. I was still very 
ignorant. This was the only religion of which I knew anything, 
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and it seemed to me to give supernatural power to lead perfect 
lives. I did not know or think about equally good Protestants, 
who of course exist. I knew Catholics aimed at perfection—a 
perfection of which the Ritualist’s ideal is but a shadow, as I now 
see ; but then I thought: “ Here are English churchmen, without 
making the sacrifice which is necessary in order to become Ca- 
tholic, yet enjoying the same sacraments and doing the same 
good work.” 

The services and music at St. Philip's were very beautiful. I 
could look and listen and imagine myself to be in a Catholic 
church, as I have never been able to do in any other Anglican 
church. Thisseemed to give the whole thing what in those days 
I called a “ reality,” though, as I now see, it was only the perfec- 
tion of Catholic imitation. Every little ceremonial act copied 
from what I had seen abroad, which was added to the Anglican 
service, gave me distinct pleasure—a pleasure I now look back on 
as childish and contemptible. I am half amused, but a great deal 
more ashamed, when I recall to mind the satisfaction which I felt 
when I first saw the three clergy at “ High Mass” (as we called it) 
sit down on the sedilia whilst the choir finished singing a long 
creed, instead of remaining standing before the Communion-table, 
as is the English custom. I thought this was so delightfully 
“Catholic.” The bishops were subjects of mild jokes with us. 
On one occasion an obscure colonial bishop celebrated at St. 
Philip’s. We thought it not unnatural that, being a bishop, he 
should be the only person in the church who remained standing 
during the “£¢ ZJncarnatus.” We, superior beings, had been 
taught to kneel as Catholics kneel; but bishops, of course, were 
ignorant! And yet, with all this folly, there mingled so much 
that was real and earnest and good. The same men who were 
imperilling the existence of their church rather than give up 
their will concerning a posture or a dress, a candle or a picture, 
were yet teaching me to love God with my whole heart and my 
neighbor as myself, and to dread the slightest deliberate sin as a 
greater evil than death itself. 

I thought that the ultimate aim of Ritualists was the reunion 
of Christendom. At first I imagined that it would be a kind of 
“give and take” process which would effect this desirable end. 
Anglicans would join the Greek Church, I hoped, and then Rome 
would be glad to take us both back, and perhaps would bring 
herself more into harmony with us. This hope, however, did 
not last long. My ideas developed; and then for many years I 
looked on Ritualism as the schoolmaster which was to bring Eng- 
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land into the church. My idea of reunion changed, and I only 
longed for the day when my country should throw herself at the 
Pope’s feet and say: “ Father, we have sinned and are no more 
worthy to be called thy children; make us like unto thy hired 
servants.” I was told and believed that every individual seces- 
sion to Rome lessened the chance of the Church of England, as a 
body, retracing its steps; and that, as we had valid orders, we 
had valid sacraments, and could therefore afford to wait. Rome 
became my ideal of truth and consistency, and my hope was to 
see the Church of England become more and more like the Ro- 
man. Still, I never wished to deny all that Ritualism did for 
me. All the good I got I put down to my habit of going to con- 
fession. On this point I was thoroughly in earnest. In many 
ways I was very frivolous, but not in that. I never trifled with 
confession, and it was of great service to me, though the fact 
that it was so for a time kept me back from the church. 

Of course if I had not believed in Anglican orders I should 
have at once left the Establishment ; but I then knew nothing of 
the Catholic doctrine of grace. Grace I believed to be given 
through the sacraments, but of the difference between opus ope- 
ratum and opus operans 1 knew nothing; nor did I know that, 
through the good disposition of the recipient, the benefits of the 
sacraments might be received without their being validly admin- 
istered. To deny that I had received grace through confession 
and communion would have been impossible to me and untruth- 
ful; and I was sufficiently ignorant of theology to allow myself 
to consider this mere subjective fact as an argument for Angli- 
can orders. I argued that unless Anglican orders were real I 
could not have received absolution, and that without absolution 
I could not have received grace. If I could be sure of anything, I 
felt sure that I had received grace; therefore Anglicans had or- 
ders. Although sometimes shaken by the thought that Rome 
denied our succession, I would again solace myself with the 
thought that men like Pusey and Liddon could not remain where 
they were if they had reason to doubt that they were priests. 
Although I did not know the history and facts of the case, they 
did; and as long as they could remain it must be safe for me to 
doso. Dr. Pusey said one thing and Dr. Newman said the op- 
posite. Dr. Pusey’s opinion was the one I wished to believe, 
and for a while I did believe it. And here I would say that the 
peculiar mischief of Ritualism is that, whilst utterly false and en- 
tirely unreal, yet when accepted uncritically and on faith it will, 
for a time, satisfy that which the church alone ought to and can 
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truly satisfy. If you live in a certain narrow and limited reli- 
gious circle Ritualism allows of your forgetting all but itself. 
You may imagine yourself in the most unreal paradise that can 
be conceived ; you breathe the stifling and artificial air of a hot- 
house; you see everything as if illuminated by the unreal glare 
of Bengal fire; and you are the victim of a series of illusions 
which must vanish at the first touch of honest criticism and be 
destroyed by the first breath of wholesome common sense. 

My paradise, thank God! was not destined to last long. | 
remember well my first moment of doubt and the occasion of it. 
I was at church, not at St. Philip's, but at one where the service 
was elaborately but at the same time roughly and carelessly 
performed. The music was bad, the choir was undevout, the 
clergy were careless. Here I could not in the least imagine my- 
self in a Catholic church. This was altogether an unfavorable 
specimen of Ritualism: the parish was neglected and the clergy- 
man was idle; confession was discouraged and the services were 
irregular. If all Ritualists were like the one I have in mind the 
bishops would have had no difficulty in “ putting down Ritual- 
ism.” I could not, however, without descending to ridiculous- 
ly small particulars, say in what this service differed from that 
which I used to delight inat St. Philip’s. I remember feeling an- 
noyed at the slovenly and irreverent office I was attending, and 
then the thought struck me: “Can this really be all right when 
the bishops say that it is all wrong?” I can hardly expect oth- 
ers to believe that this was the first time that I doubted the truth 
of Ritualism; but it was. It seems so strange even to myself 
now, but nevertheless it is the fact, that the thin end of the wedge 
of doubt was only on that day inserted into my faith in Anglican- 
ism. 

I now began to look more critically into the whole system ; 
and before impartial criticism Ritualism must needs fall. Al- 
though I still had religious talks with my Anglican friend, I was 
no longer to so great an extent under his personal influence. | 
ceased to think his answers always satisfactory, and | examined 
them more carefully. I would here say (space forbids my en- 
larging on this point, touching which much might be written) 
that in looking back on the women whom I have left behind I 
believe decidedly that, in most cases, it is personal influence 
which keeps them in the English Church, and generally the influ- 
ence of their confessor. I have known cases of otherwise intelli- 
gent women who pinned their faith entirely to one man, and 
who seemed to delight in subjecting their whole mind and soul 
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to his guidance, to see in him pope, council, and church, father, 
brother, and friend combined. This unhealthy feeling, which, al- 
though I valued confession highly, was always distasteful to me, 
and in which I was never tempted to indulge, would not, I be- 
lieve, arise if confession were the simple, straightforward ordi- 
nance which it is in the church. The mystery and the excite- 
ment which naturally follow from what, as a rule, is done by 
stealth cause half the mischief which ensues from confession as 
practised in the Establishment. Whilst under such influence wo- 
men (I know nothing of men) will accept all they are told, de- 
cline to read anything likely to shake their faith in Anglicanism, 
refuse to enter a Catholic church or honestly to seek after the 
truth. 

Whilst the first dawn of doubt was arising in my mind two 
things happened to me: I read Newman’s Sermons to Mixed 
Congregations, which taught me the true nature of the church 
as a living teacher ; and, secondly, I was startled by the decisions 
of the Anglican law-courts. Ritualism, after all, was condemned ; 
that which I had believed to be positively ordered was not even 
lawful. There was at once an outcry that the judges were time- 
serving and dishonest; but these accusations could not satisfy 
me. In cases in which I was in no way interested I had always 
believed that the honor of English judges was above suspicion ; 
and now, merely because a decision personally pained me, I could 
not believe that the character of the bench had changed. These 
accusations made me angry with the Ritualists rather than with 
the judges. They had been confident that they were right, but 
impartial judges said they were wrong; sooner than own that 
they had been mistaken, Ritualists asked me to believe that the 
highest judges in England had become dishonest. Against this 
I rebelled. Ritualists used to talk a great deal about state tyr- 
anny, and try to fancy they were as praiseworthy as the Prussian 
clergy, who were then making their noble stand against the secu- 
lar power. But, unfortunately, I could never forget that whilst 
fighting the state we were also and more earnestly fighting the 
bishops; and this, in my eyes, was hardly Catholic behavior. I 
can remember a letter which the Bishop of London wrote, as his 
bishop, to an incumbent, asking him to give up the “eastward 
position,” which had been pronounced illegal. This he refused 
to do, and the bishop was powerless to make him. I was annoy- 
ed at this. I felt how fatal such a refusal was to all Catholic 
idea of discipline. Yet to obey would have been tantamount to 
throwing up the whole game. It became daily more difficult to 
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fit the square of Protestant fact into the round of our Catholic 
ideal. 

About this time the liberal school in the Establishment com- 
menced an agitation in the hope of getting the use of the Athana- 
sian Creed either abolished or modified. They were opposed, 
and in the end were successfully opposed, by High-Churchmen, 
the most prominent amongst whom did not hesitate to say that 
they would be driven to reconsider their position as ministers in 
the Establishment if the creed were touched. I myself could feel 
no confidence that the English Church would retain the creed; 
and having now learnt from Dr. Newman what was meant by 
having faith in the church, I was driven to face the truth that I 
had zo¢ faith in the English Church. Moreover, I was forced to 
conclude, from the logic of facts, that neither had Pusey nor Lid- 
don faith in the Establishment, or they would not have been able 
to suppose she could so far fall that they would be driven to 
leave her. I never had any doubt where I should go if the 
High-Church left the Establishment; and this controversy and 
uncertainty as to the fate of the Athanasian creed, I think, gradu- 
ally accustomed my mind to the idea of leaving the English 
Church. It certainly undermined my faith in her. 

At the same time that Anglicans were admitting that it was 
possible that their church should err I was struck by the unani- 
mous way in which the whole Catholic episcopate accepted the 
Vatican decrees. It did not matter whether individual bishops 
beforehand had been personally favorable to the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility or not ; the church spoke, and every single bishop ac- 
cepted her voice as the voice of truth. There was no doubt that, 
whatever might be the condition of other Christian bodies, there 
was one church which was alive and could yet make her voice 
heard and attended to. The Vatican decrees werea great trial to 
English churchmen, and the tone of the whole party towards 
Rome now changed. The Anglican press, led by the Saturday 
Review, commenced writing in a tone of vulgar abuse which 
threw all my sympathy on the side of those who were attacked. 
It impugned, in the coarsest language, the motives both of the 
bishops who were supposed to have urged on the definition of 
Papal Infallibility and of those who submitted after it had been 
defined. If these last were Catholics at all and believed in their 
church I knew they could not do otherwise; and the sympathy 
which Anglicans showed to those newest of schismatics, the Alt 
Catholics, merely disgusted me with Anglicans. Of the merits 
of the case I knew nothing. I believed that Dr. Dollinger was 
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a great theologian, and I believed that Dr. Newman was a still 
greater. On one side was Dr. Déllinger and a few German pro- 
fessors, on the other Dr. Newman and the whole church. I 
thought that the church was more likely to be right ; at any rate, 
the vulgar and low tone of writing on this topic which my friends 
now adopted distressed me. 

These were very unsettled years with me. The study of 
Newman's sermons and the behavior of Ritualists shook my 
faith in the English Church completely; yet somehow I never 
doubted, at this time, that we had valid sacraments. I thought 
perhaps we might be like the Samaritans of old, not having part 
in God’s own city, Jerusalem, yet not altogether without his 
grace. I was so ignorant, and it seemed such a presumptuous 
thing for me to judge and condemn and leave the English Church 
all by myself. If 1 had met a priest or any Catholic then | should 
have joined the church; but I knew no one to help me, and I 
distrusted myself. I remembered that once I had misjudged 
Ritualism, that I had already once changed, and this made me 
doubtful of myself and my own judgment. J] never denied, nor 
do I wish now to deny, that Ritualism had been of great service 
to me. When the Anglican bishops scolded the Ritualists I 
would think: “I can only judge of things as they affect myself, 
What was I before I became a Ritualist, and what do I try to be 
now? It is an illogical system and looks absurd on paper, I 
allow; but it has helped me.” When others ridiculed I felt I 
did not care. From one point of view I could do as much; but 
from another I knew that it had brought me nearer to God. 
This I again reiterate, though Ritualists were now beginning to 
make me angry, and about this time I was severely tried. If I 
recur to the acts of individuals it is because the whole thing is 
no system, but merely the different acts of different individuals. 
Unless an Anglican follows himself and his own will he must 
follow some one man, for no two Anglicans entirely agree to- 
gether. A Catholic follows the church, but an Anglican must 
follow an individual. He cannot follow the Prayer-book, for it 
contradicts itself and needs an interpreter. 

There was a clergyman who was a friend of mine and chap- 
lain to one of the many small sisterhoods which of late years have 
arisen. He asked me one day to come to an afternoon service 
at their chapel. I found myself in a small but pretty and highly 
decorated room, with a beautiful altar and a tabernacle in which 
was reserved what we believed to be the Blessed Sacrament. 
After some of the Hours had been sung by the sisters the clergy- 
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man proceeded to give benediction. Of course I knew that the 
Blessed Sacrament was reserved in some Anglican sisterhoods, 
and that benediction was constantly given; but I had never be- 
fore been present at the service. Before going I fancied that I 
should like it. When abroad I had never missed an opportunity 
of attending benediction, and had enjoyed doing so. But on this 
occasion, I did not know why, but I left the chapel annoyed and 
angry, almost indignant. It had seemed to me very like playing 
with sacred things, and altogether profane and distressing. Here 
were a priest, as I thought him, and some half a dozen women 
turning a room into a chapel, and, without any authority from 
bishop or Prayer-book, performing rites, with the most solemn 
mysteries of religion, which were to be found in no Anglican 
formulary. How far they may have been to blame I cannot 
say ; I only know the effect which this benediction produced on 
me. I knew that the clergyman could only have the power of 
consecrating the Blessed Sacrament by virtue of his ordina- 
tion by the bishop; and to use the power in a way never con- 
templated when it was given seemed to me altogether dishonest 
and wrong. It may have been illogical to have been so much 
distressed by this one thing, but different things affect different 
people differently. I can now feel thankful to be able, in that in- 
stance, to disbelieve in Anglican orders. I am more glad than I 
can say that it was not really the. Blessed Sacrament that seemed 
to bless me on that afternoon, and that Jesus was not specially 
present in a way which forced me hardly to welcome his sacred 
presence. After this day I would sometimes think: “Can God 
really have given the English Church such a gift as the Blessed 
Sacrament, and ‘have in no way guarded it? A Low-Churchman 
shocks me at every turn in his irreverent treatment of the Sacra- 
ment, and a High-Churchman takes it and uses it simply as he 
wills.” 

During these years of my life 1 was gradually growing to see 
Ritualism as it really is, only a sect within a séct. For some 
time there were no means of testing what advance the party was 
making. Our newspapers still talked of our great successes; but 
I was beginning to feel like a burnt child. I had believed Ritu- 
alists when they told me that the law as to ritual was on our 
side, and I had been deceived. Now they might say what they 
liked, it all went for nothing with me. The Public Worship 
Regulation Bill was now before Parliament, and I thought that 
I could see a test in that. Parliament fairly represented the 
country. If it passed a bill to “ put down Ritualism ” by a large 
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majority, I should know that we Ritualists were not really mak- 
ing way in England. The bill passed without even a division 
and with the consent of the bishops. I now knew that, after 
forty years’ work, we had made no impression at all on the coun- 
try. I think the passing of that bill was the death-knell to my 
hopes of seeing the Church of England “ Catholicized.” Whilst 
this measure was pending there was a great deal of loud and 
excited talk touching the enormity of the bishops’ sin in being 
willing to give up their jurisdiction to a layman. I understood 
law and history too little to realize this sin for myself; but I felt, 
if all were true which the Ritualists said, that the Church of 
England would be undone and that we should have to leave her. 
This undisciplined talk unsettled me still further; but, as usual, 
it all ended in talk, and when the worst actually happened that 
could happen the catastrophe was followed by no action what- 
ever. Ritualists should either have talked less whilst the act was 
pending or they ought to have done more after it was passed. I 
expected some common action to be taken, but I expected in 
vain ; there was none. 

I was now beginning to feel contemptuously towards those 
whom I had before admired. I felt as if I had been misled and 
trifled with and deceived. But yet, even to the last, when tempt- 
ed to harsh judgment, [ would think: “ After all, the Ritualists 
led you to confession, and where would you have been without 
that?” It never even occurred to me, during these years when I 
was feeling most acutely the faults of the Ritualists, that their op- 
ponents the Protestants were right. After once accepting the true 
doctrine of the sacraments I was never tempted to doubt in the 
truth of what I believed. I could as soon have doubted of the 
existence of God himself. My faith in Catholic doctrines was 
absolute ; but my faith that the Church of England taught them 
was fading away. 

About this,time’ I passed some months abroad and went to 
Mass daily. I was mentally very unsettled and in great doubt. 
I would spend the whole time a Mass lasted merely repeating 
the one ejaculation: “ Lighten our darkness, we beseech thee, 
O Lord!” Perhaps it was then and there that I gained grace 
to become a Catholic, the gift which has been given me of faith 
in the Church. I was longing now to be in the true fold, and 
was only, or mainly, held back by the fear I felt of the presump- 
tion and responsibility of judging and condemning the religion 
in which God had willed that I should be born, I knew no Ca- 
tholic and had no one to help me. Whilst in this sore distress, 
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for a moment my hopes of ultimate reunion were once more 
quickened by a published Letter addressed to Cardinal Manning 
by an English clergyman, who felt strongly that the English 
bishops had betrayed their church and that it could no longer 
be safe to remain within their communion. I had barely read 
the pamphlet when both it and the idea of reunion with the Ca- 
tholic Church were repudiated in a declaration in the papers 
signed by nearly every High-Churchman I knew of. This de- 
claration almost stunned me. What but reunion, I asked myself, 
was the aim of the whole thing? What had I been praying for, 
hoping for, believing in? Was it merely to make the High- 
Church party the most influential school of thought in the Es- 
tablishment, as before had been the Evangelical? No; I had 
been taught that we were to undo the work of the Reformation, 
and that England once more was to be Catholic and one with 
the Catholic Church. 

I now felt bitterly towards the Ritualists. They seemed to 
me too self-conceited, too self-sufficient. They called themselves 
“Catholic” and anathematized the whole Catholic Church. 
They neither obeyed their own bishops nor wished to be one 
with Catholic bishops. I felt angry ; my religion had completely 
failed me, I see now that I ought there and then to have become 
a Catholic; but I did not know to whom I could go. I hoped 
that many might be feeling as I did, and that I should not have 
to go alone. At the time secession is such a wrench; and | 
thought I ought not to act hastily, that God would guide me 
even more directly. If I may say a word to others, I would 
earnestly beg such as may feel as I then felt to go at once to a 
priest ; the effort, when once made, is trifling. If under Anglican 
direction I should advise you to tell your director what you pro- 
pose to do; but should he attempt to dissuade you, on no ac- 
count pay attention to what he may say. No impartial person 
could advise your doing so. It seems more Open to tell him, and 
it is better in many ways. In the English mind the chief wish 
is to believe that the church encourages deceitfulness. If you 
are not prepared to proclaim your religious doubts on the house- 
tops, even before you experience them, some persons are sure to 
accuse you of deceit; this is unavoidable. All that you can doin 
order to avoid this suspicion it is well to do. 

I must, however, bring my own story to a conclusion, though I 
necessarily omit much. The end came at last suddenly. [ unex- 
pectedly had an opportunity of being introduced to a Catholic 
priest, and I availed myself of it. After talking with me earn- 
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estly for an hour he said: “ You know and believe all that is nec- 
essary ; I will receive you to-morrow.” Need I say that I did 
not refuse? From that day to this I have been ever growing 
more and more thankful to God for making mea Catholic. I 
feel the joy of being one to the very centre of my being. My re- 
ligion fills every corner of my existence, meets me and satisfies 
me at every turn of my life. To those outside the ark of safety 
I should seem merely to rhapsodize were I to recount the happi- 
ness of being within the church. Those that are within know it 
too well to require any telling. To these Cardinal Newman’s 
simple words, “ It is a great gift to be a Catholic,” are an old yet 
ever-living truth. 

Some may object that I have told my story ill, in that I in no 
way dwell on my acceptance of what Anglicans call “ distinctive 
Roman doctrines.” But faith in individual doctrines was never 
my difficulty. My only anxiety was to find God’s own church. 
Whatever she might teach I could accept with childlike confi- 
dence, once assured that it was His voice that was teaching me. 
After being received into the church [ as naturally believed in 
the Immaculate Conception, and endeavored to gain indulgences, 
as I believed in the Blessed Trinity and attended divine service. 
Each detail of my faith and duty came to me from the same di- 
vine authority, and to each and all I felt bound with equal loy- 
alty. Ina few words, I would sum up my conversion thus: I had 
always thought that I could be more religious as a Catholic than 
as anything else. Ritualism offered to make me a Catholic, and 
taught me enough of Catholicism to allow of my turning round 
on my teacher and saying: “If this be the Catholic faith your 
religion falls short of it, both in doctrine and indiscipline.” This, 
joined to the complete change of front on many important occa- 
sions and on many momentous topics of the Ritualist party, 
opened my eyes; and God, in his great mercy, brought me safely 
out of the tempests of Anglicanism into the calm haven of his 
eternal peace and truth. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


WILL the news of the present time read as much out of date 
and place one hundred years hence as the news which our fore- 
fathers read in 1780-81 seems now? It is hard to say, but per- 
haps some idea of what was “news” to London readers just a 
century past may prove interesting to ours. Chance has placed in 
our hands a file of the English Annual Register, extending over very 
many years, and strangely indeed, like the whispered warnings 
of old tombstones, comes before us the vainglorious records of 
the men of the time whose story is chronicled. 


On the roth of January, 1780, the Admiralty published the 
following notification: 


“ ADMIRALTY OFFICE, January 10, 1780. 

“ Captain Clerke, of his majesty’s sloop the Reso/ution, in a letter to Mr. 
Stephens dated the 8th June, 1779, in the harbor of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, Kampschata, which was received yesterday, gives the melancholy 
account of the celebrated Captain Cooke, late commander of that sloop, 
with four of his private mariners, having been killed on the 14th Febru- 
ary last at the island of O’why’he, one of a group of new discovered islands 
in the twenty-third degree of north latitude, in an affray with a numerous 
and tumultuous body of the natives.” 


So that it took very nearly a year to convey the news of the 
death of the daring navigator to his native land. On the 26th of 
January, 1780, news reached London that— 


“In the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, held at Philadelphia the 
23d of September last, it was agreed that the claims made by the proprie- 
tors of that province to the whole of the soil contained within the charter, 
together with the reservation of quit-rents, purchase-money, etc., being no 
longer consistent with the safety of the commonwealth, the Assembly 
therefore, as representatives of the province, resumed the same, under cer- 
tain restrictions and provisos, to themselves; granting, however, to the 
Penn family the sum of one hundred and thirty thousand pounds sterling, 
to be paid by different instalments of not less than fifteen thousand pounds 
a year, nor more than twenty thousand, the first payment to be made at 
the expiration of one year after the termination of the present war.” 


While on the oth of February, 1780, the citizens of London 
became aware that— 


“In Holt’s New York Journal of November 29 there is inserted an act 
of the United States, passed on the 22d October last, for the forfeiture 
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and sale of the estates of Sir Henry Clinton, Knt.; John Murray, Earl of 
Dunmore, formerly governor of the colony of New York; Wm. Tryon, late 
governor of the said colony ; John Watts, Oliver de Lancy, Hugh Wallace, 
Henry White, John Harris Cruger, William Axtel,and Roger Morris, Esqrs., 
late members of the council of that colony; George Duncan Ludlow and 
Thomas Jones, late justices of the Supreme Court of the said colony ; and 
John Tabor Kempe, late attorney-general of the said colony, and of several 
other persons therein named ; vesting the property of their estates in the 
people of the United States of America, declaring them guilty of felony 
and for ever banished under pain of death.” 


On the 19th of February it was known in London, by a letter 
received from Spain, that on— 


“The 16th January arrived in Corunna the American ship the A//- 
ance, of twenty-eight guns and one hundred and fifty men, commanded by 
the famous American, Paul Jones. He sailed from the Texel the 17th of 
last month, having eluded the vigilance of the English, who had a squadron 
looking out for him and expected him in the Downs. He crossed the 
Channel and came here safe without meeting any of the enemy’s ships. In 
this cruise for ten or twelve days off our capes he took a Dutch ship laden 
with ammunition and provisions for Gibraltar, which he sent to Boston. 
Captain Cunningham is with him, having escaped out of an English prison.” 


American example was evidently beginning to work what 
English lords and ministers were wont to count bad results, and 
the sound of the cannon of Bunker Hill had evidently scattered 
the mist which hung over the freedom of another people; there- 
fore it was that early in March it was current news in the Eng- 
lish metropolis that— 


“The Dublin Volunteers, going to be reviewed in the Phoenix Park on 
the 1st instant, were met in Barrack Street by the king’s troops going to 
relieve guard at the Castle; the former insisted on having the way, 
which was obstinately refused by the latter on account of their being the 
king’s troops. And so tenacious were the Volunteers of supporting every 
degree of national freedom that the Duke of Leinster was sent for; but 
notwithstanding his persuasions to give way to the royal army, the Volun- 
teers insisted to a man to have the way or fight for it, and so determined 
were they that they formed themselves for the fatal purpose. However, 
the officers of both parties at length agreed that the Volunteers should 
have their way to prevent the dreadful consequence. A sort of formal 
excuse was next day sent to the lord-lieutenant to the Castle, but couched 
in such a form that justified their conduct, on the dignity of national inde- 
pendence and freedom.” 


Well had it been for Ireland if her citizen-soldiers were to al- 
ways turn as deaf ears to their noble misleaders as upon this oc- 
casion, and better still had it been for her had bayonets been 


crossed that day in Barrack Street and “ the dreadful consequen- 
VOL, XXXIII.—47 
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ces ” dreaded by the English scribe brought about. But instead of 
a fearless soldier leader she had but a nervous patron of the fine 
arts as commander-in-chief ; where a Washington was needed she 
had only a Charlemont. 

In the days of our forefathers, as we all know, the code of 
honor, so far at least as it bound them to shoot one another on 
fitting occasion, was binding on English gentlemen, and perhaps 
the following account may be taken as fairly illustrative of men 
and manners at such times: 


“This morning (22d March, 1780) a duel was fought in Hyde Park be- 
tween the Earl of Shelburne and Wm. Fullerton, Esq., member for Plympton, 
in Devonshire. The cause of the above duel originated in some expres- 
sions used by Lord Shelburne respecting Colonel Fullerton in a parliamen- 
tary debate. The two parties met at five in the morning, the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Shelburne being attended by Lord Frederick Cavendish as his 
second, and Mr. Fullerton by the Earl of Balcarras. The place of combat 
being chosen, the ground was measured out, and each party took his stand 
at twelve paces’distance. Mr. Fullerton fired first, but missed his lordship, 
who in return discharged his pistol, but without effect. Mr. Fullerton then 
fired a second time, when the ball lodged in his lordship’s thigh. Mr. Ful- 
lerton, perceiving his lordship wounded, advanced towards him, telling him 
he had now an opportunity of explaining what he had said in the House of 
Lords. Lord Shelburne replied he did not come there to make any ex- 
planations, on which Lord Balcarras returned Mr. Fullerton to his ground, 
when Lord Shelburne very gallantly fired his pistol into the air, saying 
Mr. Fullerton could not suppose he should now mean to fire at him. The 
seconds, here interposing, put an end to the combat, and Lord Shelburne 
walked to Hyde Park Corner, where getting into a hackney coach, he was 
carried home, and Mr. Adair, being sent for, extracted the ball.” 


It would be somewhat difficult to tell what degree of satisfac- 
tion the wounded honor of either of these gentlemen received 
from this March morning’s work, but it is easy to see from the 
records of the Register that either of them might have killed 
the other without much dread of experiencing serious annoyance 
from the ministers of justice. In very truth it was somewhat 
more criminal for a starving, famished outcast to steal where- 
withal to constitute a meal (sufficient, indeed, to have him con- 
demned to the gallows) fhan for some semi-stupefied debauchee, 
reckless libertine, or wily gambler—what you will—to shoot to 
death some fair-haired boy, some injured husband. Read this 
under date 30th March, 1780, and admire the justice current in the 
days “ when George III. was king”: 

“On Friday last at the assizes at Kingston, in Surrey, the trials on the 


crown side came on before the Hon. Mr. Justice Gould and a special jury, 
when Mr. Donovan (who voluntarily surrendered) was tried for having 
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killed in a duel in November last Captain James Hanson. The jury, with- 
out going out of court, acquitted Mr. Donovan of the murder, and found 
him guilty of manslaughter on the coroner’s inquest. The judge fined him 
ten pounds to the king, which being paid in court, he was immediately dis- 
charged.” 


The full equity of such a sentence as this strikes us when on 
another page we read of a wretched creature condemned to 
death for robbery of three shillings, or when we come on a de- 
scription of one forenoon’s work at Tyburn, when Jack Ketch 
“swung off” seven criminals of, it may perhaps be hoped, at least 
equal guilt. 

How his Britannic majesty’s navy was manned at this time is 
well known, and the gentle pressure exercised by his press-gangs, 
in order to fill the gaps made by missiles of war in the ranks of 
England’s “ hearts of oak” immortalized by Dibdin, hardly needs 
recalling ; but perchance the following may not be quite unsuit- 
able for quotation as illustrative of the ways of the period: 


“ LIVERPOOL, March 23. 

“On Friday last, between ten and eleven o'clock at night, a press-gang 
assembled before the house of Mr. James Richards, in Hackin’s Hey, in 
this town, where a number of sailors had resorted to protect themselves 
from being impressed; and upon Richards refusing to open the door a 
general firing ensued, which lasted half an hour. In the affray Richards, 
the master of the house, received two wounds in the face, of which he now 
lies dangerously iJl at the infirmary. A soldier belonging to the Yorkshire 
militia, who happened to be in the house when the press-gang came, was 
shot through the body, and died of his wounds the next morning. The 
coroner's inquest hath since sat on the body, and the jury have brought in 
their verdict, wilful murder, against persons unknown.” 


Recruits passed through such baptisms of fire were not un- 
likely to prove tough customers in actual warfare; but an item of 
news such as we are about to quote may be taken as showing 
that in that warfare all the daring was not the sole prerogative 
of one side. On the 1oth of April, 1780, it is noted that— 


“The following melancholy account is just received at the Admiralty, 
viz., that as the Penelope sloop, which had captured three Spanish prizes 
in the West Indies, was returning with the prisoners into Jamaica a violent 
gale came on, which forced most of the Penelofe’s crew to go aloft, during 
which time the Spaniards, who were not confined, rose, cut Captain Jones’ 
throat and massacred every man upon and between decks, afterwards shot 
the remainder as they descended from aloft, and then stood away with the 
ship for the Havannah. Captain Jones’ son, who was put prize-master 
into one of the Spanish vessels, brought over the above horrid relation.” 


The month of June, 1780, was rendered memorable by the ter- 
rible riots brought about by the designs or follies of Lord George 
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Gordon and the leaders of his “ Protestant Associations,” and we 
have page after page of accounts of the wrecking and demolition 
of “Popish Mass-houses” and the free quartering of riotous 
mobs, of their own motion, in the shops and houses of worthy 
citizens, said wrecking, demolition, and free quartering being per- 
mitted to go on virtually unchecked while applied only to the 
property and chattels of those “ Papists ” whose “ Mass-houses ” 
were just beginning to become apparent to lovers of Protestant 
supremacy. However, disorder, as indeed is somehow its wont, 
confused and dazed-like, not distinguishing, perhaps, friend from 
enemy, ceased to make difference between Papist and Protestant, 
and dared to burn government jails and to sack orthodox judges’ 
houses. Then military were quickly summoned, and volleys of 
musketry and keen sabres soon brought about a subsidence of the 
ebullitions of mobocracy. His majesty, however, in explaining to 
his Parliament his reasons for authorizing the employment of 
armed force against the “free Englishmen” who had worked 
such havoc amongst the belongings of their fellow-citizens, 


thought it necessary to speak in the following apologetic man- 
ner : 


“ Though I trust it is not necessary, yet I think it right at this time to 
renew to you my solemn assurances that I have no other object but to 
make the laws of the realm, and the principles of our excellent constitu- 
tion in church and state, the rule and measure of my conduct; and I shall 
ever consider it as the first duty of my station and the chief glory of my 
reign to maintain and preserve the established religion of my kingdoms, 
and, as far as in me lies, to secure and perpetuate the rights and liberties of 
my people.” 


The “excellent constitution” so lauded by poor George III. 
has undergone many a change and improvement since, and yet 
some are to be found so perverse as not to be able even yet to 
endorse his majesty’s description of the secular system they are 
parts of, thus displaying a density of vision doubtless to be as- 
signed to democratic ignorance. 

In May of this year highly self-glorificatory despatches came 
to hand from my Lord Cornwallis, describing in brilliant periods 
his “signal victory” over “the rebel army, commanded by 
General Greene”; but on October 20 his lordship had, as he put 
it himself, “the mortification ” to have to transmit the account of 
the surrender of York and Gloucester and his army to the sol- 
diers of the United States and France. 

For some time previous to January, 1781, a French gentleman 
had resided in Bond Street. Liberal with his money, of which he 
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seemed to have much, he had made his entrance into polite cir- 
cles, wherein his courtly manners and title of baron gained him 
due esteem. His name was Henri Francis de la Motte. Acting, 
however, on, as it proved, good information, Lord Hillsborough, 
as Secretary of State, ordered, on the 5th of January, De la Motte’s 
arrest on a charge of being implicated in treasonable practices. 
As the baron was ascending the stairs leading to the secretary's 
office, whither his captors were conducting him for examination, 
he dropped certain papers. These were instantly discovered by 
the escort and produced at his examination. On perusal of these 
papers it became at once evident wherefore the unfortunate 
baron had sought to get rid of them; for they afforded infor- 
mation enabling government to at once arrest his colleague in 
his treasonable designs. This colleague was one Henry Lutter- 
loh a German gentleman, who had lately taken a handsome house 
at a place called Wickham, within a few miles of Portsmouth; 
and we are told that, “as he was considered a good companion, 
he was well received by the gentlemen in the neighborhood.” 
Large sums of money in various mediums were found in posses- 
sion of Lutterloh, who seems to have eventually turned king’s 
evidence in order to avoid the fate which he thus helped to as- 
sure to his companion. At the sessions held at the Old Bailey 
in July De la Motte was arraigned on the charge of carrying on 
a treasonable correspondence with the enemies of England and 
of “our sovereign lord, the king.”” Of course in those days even 
much less evidence than was producible in this case would have 
satisfied any jury selected by the sheriffs of the time that the 
brief held by his majesty’s attorney-general was infallible, and, 
therefore, there is no matter for wonder in the fact that the pris- 
oner was speedily convicted, and was sentenced to death by the 
horrible process which the statute law of England still holds 
fittest doom for those whose political beliefs may lead them into 
what government lawyers may style “ high treason.” * 

On the 14th of July De la Motte was sentenced to death and 
ordered to be executed on the 28th. He had been a prisoner in 
the Tower from the time of his arrest, but on the morning of his 
execution the keepers of that fortalice delivered him to the cus- 
tody of the sheriffs of London and Middlesex. These latter func- 
tionaries conveyed him, with proper guarding, to Newgate, from 
whence, at about a quarter after nine o'clock, the unfortunate 

* In 1867 General Burke was sentenced in Dublin to the same death as De la Motte. The 


escape of the Fenian leader from this doom was chiefly ascribable to the pleading of the illus- 
trious Cardinal Cullen with the viceroy. 
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Frenchman started on his progress to Tyburn. This progress 
had somewhat of state imparted to it; and as the mournful pro. 
cession passed slowly through the half-sympathetic crowd, as the 
June sun shone clear and bright on the thronged streets, little 
wonder if the thoughts of De la Motte went back to pageants of 
the past in which he played a brighter part, to other summer 
mornings spent in luxurious lounging in the umbrageous alleys 
of Versailles; but the scrutinizing on-lookers saw no sign of fear 
or weakness in the cold, calm, and handsome face, intently perus- 
ing a book of devotion, fervently reciting the last prayers he was 
ever to utter ; never a glance to right or to left told that he knew 
all London was out to see him die. The procession was lengthy. 
It was headed by the city marshal, and composed of strong 
guards, the sheriffs in their state carriages attended by their offi- 
cers and “a prodigious number of constables,” and of course, as 
we have said, included the prisoner on a rude sledge or substi- 
tute for the historic hurdle. At last the gallows was reached, 
and then, after some two minutes spent in most fervent devotion, 
De la Motte desired the executioner to perform his task. This he 
did. After the body had been hanging some time the legal but 
horrid butchery began. The lifeless body was decapitated, the 
gallant heart was cut out and burned. A miserable parody on the 
ancient practice of thoroughly quartering the corpse was resorted 
to in deference to some kind of prejudice, and it was only rough- 
ly gashed instead of being quite divided; but the scaffold ran 
red and thick with the blood of a nobleman and soldier ere the 
hangman’s pay was earned. And this, this was done in the land 
wherein such hypocritical outcries had been raised over the fate 
of André! 

With the following entry, suggestive of much thought as it is, 
we think we may leave the Annual Register of 1781: 
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“OCTOBER 29. 
“On the 22d inst. the young Dauphin of France was baptized by the 
name of Louis Joseph Xavier Frangois. The sponsors were the emperor 
and the Princess of Piedmont, represented by the Count de Provence 
and Madame Elizabeth.” 


Poor prince! If ever life told the fact that it is well the fu- 
ture is hidden from mortal ken, assuredly thine did; and it being 
so, the future being yet unrolled, as it were, thy father was free 
to go on making padlocks and thy mother to design fairy palaces, 
all unconscious of the mighty torrent and portentous avaianche 
before which bars and padlocks and palaces were to fall shattered 
and broken in those days as yet uncome. 
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A SONG WITHOUT WORDS. 


DULL, cold, gray as a stormy sea! Not a person visible at 
the opposite windows, not a person visible down the long vista of 
the wide street, not a sign of life on the short up-grade between 
me and the western sky. What a place it was for an eager soul 
longing for the rush and struggle of the busy world! What a 
fate was mine—fast bound with the adamantine links of hopeless 
disease! I pushed my chair away from the window and covered 
my face with my hands, too unhappy, I knew not why, for one 
comforting, cheering ray of spiritual sunshine to penetrate the 
gloom around me. I was free from pain, I had my books and 
my desk, and the prospect of a long, quiet morning such as 
would once have seemed to me a foretaste of heaven; yet I felt 
an overpowering dread of both life and death. I was not often 
the victim of such moods. The only thing that made them bear- 
able at all was the knowledge that they were the effect of phy- 
sical causes, and, when I had waited long enough, would pass 
away, leaving me to my usual serene, enforced contentment. 

I was roused from my apathy, after a time, by a voice in the 
street—a man’s voice, full and rich, singing a stave of a half- 
familiar air, with a strange, pathetic thrill in its notes that made 
it new; a foreign voice—the mellow warmth of sunny France, 
without the care-free ring; a voice that spoke directly to my 
heart and sent the sluggish blood rapidly to my heavy limbs. I 
raised my head eagerly, and held my breath to follow its dying 
cadence and the fainting echo of its owner’s footsteps. 

But it did not pass on, and I heard nostep. I wheeled my 
chair to the window I had found so barren of interest, and looked 
eagerly forth. No one on the opposite pavement, as I had ex- 
pected ; no one beneath my window, unless they were flattened 
against the house-wall. But in the middle of the street, creeping 
slowly from the shadow of an intervening tree-trunk, there came 
a crippled man—a tall, straight, stalwart man, with a tawny 
beard, and a soldier’s bearing under his worn civilian’s dress, 
with a weather-beaten face and bright, pathetic, heart-broken 
eyes under his broad, soft, shabby hat. He walked with difficul- 
ty, supporting himself on a stout cane; the stump of his left arm, 
amputated at the wrist and closely, skilfully bound in snow- 
white linen, was pressed against his breast. With a dumb pa- 
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tience pitiful to see he turned slowly from side to side, scanning 
the unresponsive windows and pouring out his song upon the 
flinty walls. It was as though in the whole wide world we two 
sad creatures were alone and unheeded. 

I cannot tell you what that man became to me in one moment. 
My apathy was gone, my depression a thing of the past, my for- 
lorn condition the very gate of Paradise; for there flashed upon 
me a vision of all the years had held for him as contrasted with 
my fate, an outlook into his future and mine, when I recognized 
in his song the “ Marseillaise.” Under what different circum. 
stances he must have learned it! In what a defiant frenzy of 
youth, and hope, and reckless, spendthrift humor he must have 
trolled those passionate raptures, to which he still gave a thrill- 
ing echo of hopeless emotions! His eye met mine in its weary 
search, and, with the awkwardness of one as yet unused to mutila- 
tion, he saluted me with grave courtesy. I signed to him to wait 
and rang my bell. 

“ There is a man in the street I must speak to,” I said to the 
servant. ‘“ Go, ask him in—a sick man, with his arm bound up.” 

The little maid withdrew in wondering silence, and I instant- 
ly half repented of my impulse. It was an odd thing to do. 
But the yearning pity that urged me to it was stronger than my 
cautious prudence. Further, I remembered I had never re- 
gretted former actions of a like nature, and busied myself in ad- 
justing my position to meet my guest. 

I could hear him coming slowly up the stairs and halting at 
every turn. Then the trembling step drew nearer along the 
hall, with a heart-beat in every sound. Molly opened the door, 
rounder-eyed than ever, and demurely announced: “ The gentle- 
man, miss,” and we were face to face—he flushing and paling 
with the exertion, but composed; I embarrassed, nonplussed, 
wanting words and wits. 

“You must not be surprised at my sending for you,” I said, 
plunging at once into the heart of the matter. “I am a prisoner, 
as you see,” touching the wheel of my chair, “and I sometimes 
have very dreary days. This is one of them. It made me think 
we might understand each other.” He bowed gravely, but there 
was a slight, a very slight, smile of doubt and dissent in his keen, 
clear eyes. 

“I may hope mademoiselle does not quite understand me,” he 
said, with the slight accent which renders our language with per- 
fect emphasis. “It would be too sad a thing for her.” 

“Sit down, please.” I motioned him to the chair Molly had 
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brought forward. “You are—are not so strong as you would 
wish. A rest will do you great good.” 

“T have come only from the hospital so near. But I am, as 
mademoiselle so kindly says, less strong than I would wish.” 
He sat down wearily, yet kept the courteous attitude of a well- 
bred man attending a lady’s conversation. He was an older man 
than I had thought him from the window, and had been most 
handsome. The evidences of some story worth the telling were 
patent to my woman’s eyes, and, with that eagerness born of the 
invalid’s narrowed life among slight and monotonous events, I 
hungered for it. 

“You have suffered much,” I said. “Was it recently? Are 
you just recovering ?” 

“T have been many weeks in the hospital, which I left to-day. 
It would have been, perhaps, less unfortunate for me had I left 
it in the arms of others. I have no home, no friends, no hope of 
happiness. I am old and poor, and a cripple!” 

There was no note of petition in the statement. Pity for him- 
self such as another might express, a sort of sad wonder that a 
man could come to such an evil state, but a dignity that forbade 
the word-sympathy we tender the complaining poor. I was 
silent and oppressed. 

“Tell me your story,” I entreated at last, with that direct- 
ness possible when one is sure of the motive. I felt for hima 
true and earnest sympathy, and instinctively I trusted him. It 
was right that our livés, touching never so slightly, should leave 
to each a warmer memory. How many, many times in my dark- 
ened lot have I drawn from the oasis of a fresh heart found in 
the desert waters of peace, and even the wine of strength! 

“ Mademoiselle will soon tire of it” (but he looked at me 
eagerly). “It is not much, and it is sad. It is of pain, of loss, of 
death, of care, with this ending”—holding out the white-rolled 
limb. 

“Mine, too! If I have kept the outward garb of easy circum- 
stances, friend, it may belie the inner life beyond all human know- 
ledge. I tell you I have suffered, and every sorrowful lot on 
earth is kin to mine. Tell me!” 

I spoke with energy and fire. Always the fretting spirit 
chafed against its bonds; always there was the passionate longing 
to fathom some gulf yet deeper, and learn from some stronger 
spirit the blessed lesson of real and perfect endurance. The face 
of my oddly-brought-about companion softened with a noble 
compassion. 
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“ Mademoiselle speaks truth,” he said very gently. “The 
outer and the inner life may differ widely: there may be the 
breadth of heaven and hell within four walls. I have seen that 
—yes, often!” He smoothed his long, soft beard and thought 
a quiet moment—of me, I was sure, and with a deeper interest 
than before. The answering chord was struck between us. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he began, laying his mutilated arm easily 
upon his breast, and holding it with his remaining hand, as though 
in preparation for an undisturbed season of rest and talk, “I 
have lived sixty full years. My name is Henri Rocher, and I am 
of France—of the south of France, observe, mademoiselle. It is 
a beautiful country, and the people are good—in their way, 
none better. The good God has them in his care. But theirs is 
often a hard, poor way—as it is here, alas!—and I was foolish 
enough to think an easier, pleasanter life would come to me if I 
purchased it with the pain of exile. I came away from my home, 
still young—not thirty—with a little money, good health, and a 
light and happy heart. I left there my good parents. They have 
died long since—ah! yes, it is years. But they were blessed in 
their other children, who served them well and prospered—a lit- 
tle here, a little there—and made them homes of comfort. They, 
too, are dead. I am alone. 

“It was a fine country I came to here—very fine! For the 
man with hands, with feet, with head, with the tongue that keeps 
silent as he wills, and speaks well and softly as he wills, it is a rich 
country. But I had them not all. The hands, and the feet, and 
the head—yes; but the tongue—no! I get into trouble here, I 
get into trouble there ; I laugh, and sing, and tell all my thoughts. 
They laugh and sing with me, and tell ‘me nothing. Then trou- 
ble, and I must begin again. I begin, and begin, and begin. 
1 build, I farm, I write, I do the business of a merchant, and I 
live, sometimes well, sometimes—not well; until I am forty years 
old, and—I love.” 

He paused to watch my reception of the last two words, upon 
which his voice softened and hesitated, with something of the shy 
reserve of a boy. 

“It came late,” was all I said, but my look answered 
him. 

“Tt came late! But it came, and I found it sweet, and it made 
of me a good man. It came late to her, mademoiselle. She was 
young still, but she had been alone all her life. Noone had made 
her happy, no one had shown her any pleasant thing, and she was 
so pale, and still, and sorrowful it made my heart ache when I 
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saw her, always so busy, busy at her work in the shop where I 
was aclerk. It was a hard, cruel place, and I told myself, when I 
went to it, it would not befor long. Butit was. One year I was 
there, and then I knew it was love, and I spoke of it to her. At 
first she was frightened and would not hear. But then she knew 
it was of her true also, and soon, soon we went away together to a 
little home in another city, where I had a better place. She was 
never, never sorrowful again. We were both so happy I forgot 
trouble could come. I worked for her hard and well; we laugh, 
and sing, and talk together, and all was right the world over, I 
thought. But here in this fine country all was very wrong— 
wrong enough to bring the war of the rebellion, which could not 
be worse.” 

No, verily! It has passed from the lives of men and from the 
hearts of women; it is a turned page that led up to triumph and 
the people’s good. But there are those among us yet who know 
of their own dear-bought knowledge, with Henri Rocher, the 
“wrong” could not be worse. I turned away my head with the 
quick assent of pain as his words came home. 

‘“ Pardon, mademoiselle,” he said instantly. “It is, after all, 
not so long ago for some of us. . Well,” going on quickly, “ you 
will believe me that things changed for us if those dark days. 1 
came home many times, many times with a so heavy heart I could 
not laugh, I could not sing, I could not talk to the little wife, who 
again was pale and quiet, but not sad—ah! oe. At last I lost my 
place; there was no other. Every one,every one thought only of 
one thing—the war, the army. I trembled before her at the 
thought of the future. I remembered the good God was every- 
where; I had faith in the Blessed Virgin Mother, who would 
protect the widow and the fatherless with her prayers, and I said 
to my wife, ‘I must go. The cause is good, the country is yours, 
you have a brave little heart, and you have the good God and the 
saints.” And she was so brave! She was smiling at me, and not 
sad, when I saw her last. She said to me for the last words: ‘I 
have been so happy with you, my Henri!’ When I had been 
gone one month they wrote to me, ‘She is dead.’” 

He sat in such perfect stillness the words seemed to have been 
spoken of a parted spirit that instant called away. I felt the 
keen pang of his long-ago grief as it struck home, and needed no 
fuller explanation, no other word to paint the desolation of this 
child-nature, unreflecting, free as the winds, satisfied in the pre- 
sent, I was sure, until that blow came. 

The best and purest men have always a wide margin of this 
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child-likeness to the closely-written pages of their life’s story of 
labor which has its eternal reward. 

“T was taken prisoner after that,” he presently resumed. “I 
was ill a long time in a Southern prison, and one forgets all ex- 
cept pain in such an experience. When I came out the war was 
nearly over; by the time my strength had come to me there was 
peace. I could go where I would, 1 could work, I could begin 
again. But, mademoiselle, nothing was'the same to me. I was 
forty-seven. One is no longer young at seventeen, even, if the 
heart fails one. I tried. I came here, I went there; I did this 
little thing, I did that little thing, and I lived—no more. I had 
the tongue in order zow, mademoiselle, but not the hands, nor the 
feet, nor the head. Sometimes I found good friends, who made 
it not so sad for me, and always, more than ever, the good God 
was there. At last I came intoa quiet place where I could work 
my best and live by it. It isa rough little village on the river- 
side, a people who have lived there years and years from the first 
settlement. In the spring they fish, in the summer they farm, in 
the autumn they shoot, in the winter they knit by the fire the 
nets for the next year’s fishing. They are never rich and never 
in want ; they are seldom saints, and never the worst of sinners. 
A death-in-life existence, mademoiselle, is it not? To come from 
France in youth, and hope for ¢hat in one’s age, was scarcely 
worth the journey, you would say? But one may come to thank 
God for it. Ah! yes.” 

There was a gleam in his eye, a ring in his voice, as he uttered 
the questions, that proved how great the restraint he had learned 
to put upon himself, how hard the struggle before he reached the 
peace of the last words. 

“T rested there. I did as they did, and they were kind to me. 
They never questioned me; they gave me a share in their best; 
they nursed me when the pain of my old wounds came upon me; 
they let me pray my own prayers, although they would not join 
me. I saw the years go by me slowly, slowly. I was fifty-five, 
fifty-six, fifty-seven ; there was no change until I was sixty. That 
-was in the winter just passed. In December one night there was 
a great fire for our so small village—the church, the mill, the 
store, and even some of our poor little homes. We worked—we 
of the men—to save the poor women’s little things, to shelter the 
little children. In the work I was hurt. I was too old to be so 
quick as I had need, and the noise, and the light, and the heat—it 
was bad, mademoiselle! When I knew it was all over I was ly- 
ing in the bed at the hospital, and #is—” He touched his ban- 
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daged arm with trembling fingers, and there was a pitiful agitation 
of his whole frame and of his quiet face which proved the seve- 
rity of his sufferings and the shock to his nervous system. I 
knew who sat before me zow. This was the hero of a history I 
knew by heart. This was the brave old man to whom threaten- 
ing agony and death counted for nothing in the cause of the 
widow and her helpless children, whose steady head and trumpet 
voice had led on the dazed and appalled villagers to such a work 
as saved the greater part of their apparently doomed homes. 
The papers had teemed with accounts of his heroism, with lamen- 
tations over his injuries, with expressions of gratitude and pro- 
phecies of future well-merited good fortune. That had been 
nearly two months ago. I knew the fickle public. 

So simply had he told his tale, and so easily yet completely 
avoided all special mention of himself, that I would not thrust 
upon him my better knowledge of him. “And you have only 
been discharged to-day?” I questioned. ‘“ You have indeed been 
long a sufferer! You should not expose yourself too much to 
this chill atmosphere.” He bowed assent, but said nothing. I 
was sure I knew the reason, and it puzzled me to get easily at the 
question of means or no means. 

“Will you go back to your village life?” I asked, to bridge 
the silence of my considerings. 

“ They are poor, mademoiselle. And I can no longer work.” 

“You must regain your strength,” I said encouragingly, 
“and then I doubt not you will find your skill greater than you 
suppose. Until then—” 

“Until then, mademoiselle,” he broke in gently but proudly, 
“TI must do as I have already done—I must beg.” 

“No, no!” I exclaimed, as he bent his head upon his breast, 
and I saw the crimson flush even to his forehead. “If you mean 
when you sang just now, you must call it by some more pleasant 
name. It was an inspiration. Like David with his harp, you 
have charmed away my mood of Saul. I owe you much.” 

“ Mademoiselle is kind enough to say so,” he said, and he 
raised his head again with something of a child’s pleasure and 
pride in well-doing. 

“T mean it,” I continued. “ Listen, my friend. Mine isa sad 
lot, but one that brings its own blessings as well as its own pangs. 
It makes between me and many a soul the links of a chain of 
sunshine. I know those souls—the ones I can comfort and the 
ones who can comfort me. You belong to these last already. 
Do not refuse me the double tie. I need no more than the out- 
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line you have given to fill in your life. I am sorry for your sor- 
row, glad for your joy while it lasted, hopeful for you in death 
as in life. Weare of one faith—I, too, am a Catholic; we will 
be, please God, of one heaven. Then you will let me share with 
you the good of my lot, since I am kin to the evil?” He was 
moved to tears when | paused after hurriedly pouring out my 
arguments. But he shook his head, and there was no assent in 
his firm-set lips or in the eyes he cleared to meet mine. 

“TI will accept from mademoiselle some little alms,” he said 
presently. “It will be for her good as well as mine. Then I 
will go my way, and the good God will help me. Perhaps some 
other may be glad of my song and not grudge the payment. | 
have rested and been comforted. It is often so—the dear peo- 
ple are often kind to me. The sisters would have given me 
money,” he added, as with a sudden thought of some unintention- 
al carelessness upon his part, “‘but they had done so much. [| 
did not tell them all I meant to do. It is only beginning again.” 
And he smiled—a sweet and patient smile that smote my heart 
with shame and contempt for its cowardly sinking. Molly came in 
at that moment with my medicine, and he rose at once. I offered 
him, with the trifle he would accept, the hand which tendered it. 
He bent over it with the grave courtesy of his years and his na- 
tion (he was Frenchman to the core even yet !), and left the light 
pressure of his whitening moustache upon its useless pallor and 
wasted muscles. Then he went halting away, but not out of my 
life, 1 was determined. I sat a long time in blessed thoughtful- 
ness. It had not been much of a story, as the world runs, except 
“between the lines.” How wonderfully some natures assert 
themselves! I had seen it all as he spoke: the eager youth in 
his foreign home; the gay voyager to an unknown land; the 
cheerful, trustful struggles ; the ever-beginning, never-advancing 
careers; the late, sweet love, showing in its very self the tender, 
genial, unselfish nature that must cheer the saddest lot ; the brief, 
sweet, “never sorrowful” married life ; the going forth to battle, 
not in the glowing ardor of pure patriotism, but in the patient 
trust of “the best to be done”; the loss, so briefly told, that 
altered everything; the pain so patiently endured; the blighted 
life, so quietly accepted ; and now the end of the noble ministry, 
to which he had never referred. I had had my lesson! Here 
was the deeper gulf and the stronger spirit speaking to me out 
of its depths, with unconscious humility and submissive patience 
which knew not its likeness to the Divine !—the ¢rue humility, 
asserting not itself; the real acceptance, which could not ques- 
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tion. I knew it was all there. That subtle something which 
speaks to the very inner heart bade me rejoice that I had enter- 
tained an angel unawares, and that the Spirit of Wisdom had 
spoken to me through clean lips. 

Yes, it was so! That was over a year ago. To-day they laid 
Henri Rocher in a quiet grave—bore him away to it from the 
hospital ward well known to him of old. He never regained his 
strength ; his poor skill to labor never returned to him. He be- 
gan his last career as a beggar at men’s doors; but it was with 
the same sweet, patient spirit of acceptance that must have mark- 
ed his way through life, the same ready forgiveness of all inju- 
ries, the same tender desire to help all who needed help. And it 
was but a short path, if a rough one, into “ the world which sets 
this right” ; I think, perhaps, it was mot a rough one in the full- 
est sense of the words. Others were glad of the song and did not 
grudge the payment. They came to look for the upright, slow- 
stepping figure along our quiet street, to know the first note of the 
full voice spared him of his vanished youth and strength, to chat 
with him in summer evenings, and cheer him with cautions and 
smiles as the days grew chill. To me he often came, and never 
left me poorer than he found me. He was deeply, truly, beauti- 
fully pious, and I doubt if he could conceive of a mind utterly 
alienated from God, so natural seemed the breath of life to him. 
Dear soul! God loved it well, and led it, by his own path, 
straight to him. 

In a storm of the last winter he became over-chilled and 
wearied during a walk he took in behalf of a poor sick neigh- 
bor. From his poor little garret they carried him to the care 
of his friends, the good sisters, well knowing it was not for long. 
My brother, being sent for one night last week, went to find our 
dear old friend (for, thank God! such he was) making ready for 
the end of his patient life. He has told me all he could, and 
shown me plain enough the grand old head laid low, the bright, 
pathetic eyes no longer heart-broken, the voice stilled yet sweet 
and serene. He brought me the last messages, the last uncon- 
scious lessons. I think, when itis all over here for ever and 
men are called, I shall see Henri Rocher “go up higher” be- 
cause of his acceptance of the life I know. With him I have laid 
to rest my last consenting thought of rebellion. Through much 
tribulation I have seen him enter into rest. And God sent him 
to walk before me in my darkened hour, a light-bearer. 
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NEAR the Farnesina palace is the church of San Girolamo 
della Carita, in which may be read the following inscription: “ This 
renowned temple was once the abode of St. Paula, the Roman 
matron, and the asylum of St. Jerome, the great doctor of the 
church. At a later day St. Philip Neri dwelt here a long time. 
Under the high altar, erected in honor of the holy doctor, are 
the bones of SS. Primitivus and Vitalis, and the remains of more 
than two hundred martyrs.” 

Yes, this church occupies the site of the palace of the illus- 
trious Paula, in whose veins flowed the royal blood of ancient 
Greece. Her father, Rogatus, descended from Agamemnon; 
her mother, from the Gracchi and the Scipios; and she de- 
rived her name from Paulus A’milius, who was one of her ances- 
tors. Her husband, Toxotius, descended from Aineas and the 
Julian family, that gave the name of Julia to their daughter, 
Eustochium. It was for this church Domenichino painted his 
celebrated picture of the Last Communion of St. Jerome, in 
which St. Paula is represented reverently kissing the wasted 
hand of the dying saint. 

The rooms occupied by St. Philip Neri for thirty-three years 
are in the house connected with this church. You open the same 
door he so often opened, go up the same stairs he ascended, and, 
passing through an antechamber covered with old frescoes, enter 
a room the saint had constructed in 1558 when his private apart- 
ment became too small to contain the great number who came to 
him for spiritual advice. On the wall is the portrait of the Beato 
Giovanni Leonardi of Lucca, founder of an order of Regular 
Clerics, a great friend of St. Philip’s, the very sight of whom, 
Cardinal Tarugi used to say, moved him to the love of God. 
Here St. Philip held conferences on points of the Catholic faith, 
to which came young men remarkable for their talents and piety, 
among whom were Salviati, a relative of the Medici familys Bor- 
dini, afterwards archbishop; Marzio Altieri, a Roman nobleman, 
who used to say St. Philip’s room was not a chamber but an 
earthly paradise ; Tarugi, who was present at the death of St. 
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Ignatius de Loyola—the son of a Roman senator and a relative 
of two popes, who became archbishop of Siena and a cardinal, 
but who always called himself St. Philip’s novice; and Baronius, 
whose greatness St. Philip, with his marvellous discernment, 
foresaw, and whom he induced to write his annals of the church 
—a work of unprecedented erudition. 

From the antechamber you go through a corridor lined with 
the portraits of the saints of St. Philip’s time—St. Camillo de 
Lellis, St. Felix de Cantalicio, St. Ignatius, St. Charles, etc.—and 
come to the private room he occupied so long, and which he only 
left at the express order of Pope Gregory XIII. when it was de- 
sirable he should remove to Santa Maria in Vallicella. This room 
is now gilded and paved with marble, and there is an altar with 
his chalice and paten. Here he began his conferences and used 
to hear confessions. St. Leonard of Port Maurice made a gen- 
eral confession in this room, and was filled with so lively a con- 
trition for his sins as to be changed intoanotherman. St. Charles 
Borromeo used to come here, and, saying the divine office one 
day with St. Philip, saw him radiant with light and embraced 
him. Cardinal Frederick Borromeo took pleasure in simply lin- 
gering here, even when he had nothing special to say.* Cardi- 
nal Alessandro de’ Medici, afterwards Pope Leo XI., used to re- 
main here five or six hours at a time. Among those of humbler 
station was Stefano, a shoemaker, who gave his weekly earnings 
to the poor for the love of God, reserving for himself only 
enough for the bare necessaries of life. Another man of humble 
condition, bearing the name of Francesco Maria, could hear the 
very angels sing, and wept if he heard any one speak of heaven. 
St. Ignatius and St. Felix the Capuchin often came here. St. 
Francis de Sales came here when a young man, and St. Philip 
welcomed him with a kiss on the forehead.+ In this room, too, 
was heard the voice of Palestrina—‘ Cette voix qu'on ¢coute a ge- 
noux,” as Victor Hugo says. St. Philip’s room, Faber tells us, 


* Cardinal Frederick was the nephew of St. Charles Borromeo, and almost as noted for his 
benevolence of character and sanctity of life. Manzoni gives an admirable description of him 
in his novel of The Betrothed, 

+ It was said that those whom St. Philip Neri embraced with special joy became martyrs or 
illustrious confessors of the faith ; hence the students of the English College, before setting out 
for their mission in England, used to go to receive his benediction. He always expressed great 
pleasure at meeting any of them, and often stopped in the street to speak to them and give 
them some proof of his interest. These traditions are embodied in a poem written in 1617 by 
Hieronymus Caliarius, one of the Oratorian Fathers : 

“‘ Designat digito, quos-laurea, debet in Anglis 
Nerius insignes reddere martyrii 
Eventus docuit, quid signa hzc tanta notarent,” etc. 
VOL, XXXIII.—48 
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was the haunt of all the painters and musicians in Rome. Music 
he made an instrument of power in the order he founded, and 
Palestrina was his penitent and died in his embrace. It was at 
San Girolamo he founded the popular oratorios with a view of 
substituting innocent recreation for profane spectacles, especial- 
ly during the penitential seasons of Advent and Lent. He hada 
beautiful hall constructed, still to be seen, somewhat resembling a 
chapel, with an altar and an organ at one end, and at the other a 
tribune for instrumental and vocal performers. Half an hour 
after the “ Ave Maria” the clergy began to sing the Litany of 
Loreto, which was taken up by the choir to the sound of the or- 
gan. The oratorio, which was generally some dramatic incident 
in Biblical history or the lives of the saints, was intermingled 
with short religious addresses from the pupils. The grand pro- 
ductions of Palestrina and other eminent composers were often 
sung by the best performers of the day; but the institution de- 
generated of late years, owing to the diminished revenues of the 
order. 

It was while at San Girolamo that St. Philip, touched by the 
privation of poor pilgrims to the tomb of the apostles, founded 
the hospice of the Trinita to receive them gratuitously, and also 
a charitable confraternity of Roman nobles, to whom he gave a 
red sack to wear, emblematic of the flame of charity that should 
animate them—a costume Dante, with the same symbolic meaning, 
gives to Beatrice in Paradise: 


“ Vestita di color di fiamma viva.” 


Above St. Philip’s room is the gloomy little chamber in which 
he slept. Here is preserved a great number of objects he once 
used. The ceiling is unplastered and the floor is of brick. On 
the wall is a painting of the Tuscan embassy, with Alessandro de’ 
Medici at the head, come to visit the saint in this poor room when 
he was ill, on which occasion he predicted Alessandro’s elevation 
to the papacy. 

In the house of the Oratorians at Santa Maria in Vallicella, 
which has been seized by the present government and is used for 
the civil and criminal tribunals, is the cell occupied by St. Philip 
the last years of his life, with a little oratory adjoining in which 
he daily celebrated Mass. Father Faber tells how he visited 
these rooms when a Protestant, little thinking he should ever 
become a member of St. Philip’s order. They were shown him 
by the very father afterwards appointed by the pope master of 
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novices to the English Oratorians. In the oratory is the same 
altar at which St. Philip officiated, with the same candlesticks, 
flowers, and little bell, and over it hangs the same Madonna and 
Child. The walls are covered with pictures that belonged to him. 
The old door of his time is now protected by a wire netting and 
set in a frame of serpentine marble. There is one small barred 
window at the Gospel side of the altar. When St. Philip began 
his Mass the day of his death he remained for some time looking 
fixedly at the hill of St. Onofrio, just visible from the chapel, as if 
he saw some great vision. On coming to the “ Gloria in Excel- 
sis” he began to sing—a very unusual thing for him—and he 
sang the whole through with great joy and devotion. 

In St. Philip’s cell you see a coffer containing his sermons, the 
old pine confessional he used, the bench on which he sat to in- 
struct children, his bed, and the crucifix he held in his hand when 
dying. His last days were spent in almost continual prayer and 
ecstasy. He died May 26, 1595, after receiving the sacraments 
at the hands of Cardinal Frederick Borromeo, with Cardinal Ba- 
ronius on his knees praying aloud at his bedside. On the wall 
is a beautiful portrait of St. Philip by Guido Reni, and in a room 
below is another, by Guercino, representing him as sweet of as- 
pect and keen of eye. In the sacristy is a fine statue by Algardi, 
dignified and saintly, holding a book on which are graven the 
words: Viam mandatorum tuorum custodivi. 

St. Philip’s remains are in the adjoining church, the first cor- 
ner-stone of which was laid by Cardinal Alessandro de’ Medici, 
who also consecrated it when completed after his elevation to the 
papacy. It isa vast church ornamented with marbles, and arches 
frescoed by PietrodaCortona. The high altar is surmounted by a 
baldachin resting on four beautiful columns of porto-santo marble, 
and the tabernacle is ornamented with precious stones. Beneath 
the altar lie the bodies of two ancient martyrs, SS. Pappias and 
Maur, which Cardinal Baronius aided with his own hands in bring- 
ing into this church, and with what reverence and holy joy may 
be perceived from his own words: “ We have seen these holy re- 
mains ; we have touched them, and, though unworthy, have kissed 
them with joy. Aided by the fathers of the Oratory, we bore them 
hither on our shoulders rejoicing. It was indeed a great joy for 
us to receive such guests with the feeling that they would never 
leave us, and that we, venerating them as our patrons, could aug- 
ment the honor due them, and surround them every day with 
the increasing homage of our prayers.” A painting of these two 
saints by Rubens hangs on one side of the sanctuary, and op- 
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posite is another of SS. Nereo and Achilleo by the same artist. 
Cardinal Baronius lies buried in one of the side chapels, where 
hangs Baroccio’s painting of the Visitation, before which St. 
Philip loved to meditate, and near it is the tomb of Cardinal 
Maury. 

St. Philip’s shrine is in a splendid chapel on the Gospel side 
of the high altar, at the end of the right aisle. It was built in 
the year 1600 by Nero de’ Neri, a noble Florentine, at his own 
expense. The walls are encrusted with jasper, agate, and other 
precious stones. The dome is inlaid with mother-of-pearl and 
supported by four columns of alabaster. The centre of the pave- 
ment is of green oriental jasper, and around, set in beautiful mar- 
ble, are roses of alabaster. The body of the saint lies beneath a 
rich altar, and above it is a copy in mosaic of his portrait by 
Guido. Of the countless number of chapels at Rome where it is 
good to pray we know of none more attractive than this, with 
its air of solemn seclusion like the privacy of one’s own closet ; 
and when lit up for some great festival with a circle of lamps 
around the entrance, and people kneeling all along the aisle in 
prayer, nothing could be more strikingly beautiful. 

In the gloomy street of St. Pantaleone, not far from the 
church of St. Andrea della Valle, is the grim, stern-looking Pa- 
lazzo Massimo, with a semi-circular portico resting on Doric col- 
umns. Entering the huge portal, you find yourself in a delight- 
ful old court surrounded by galleries—solitary, picturesque, with 
antique sculptures, and a fountain, with plants growing around 
it, giving a delicious freshness to the air. The contrast with the 
noisy thoroughfare without, the marks of venerable antiquity, 
the sun coming aslant across the court, lighting up the marble 
Venus and the trickling fountain, and the shadowy galleries ris- 
ing one above the other, make up a lovely, peaceful picture 
which artists are fond of sketching. Ascending the stone stair- 
case, you pass a bust of Fabius Maximus, the great Roman dic- 
tator, from whom the Massimi claim descent, and over the en- 
trance-hall is their motto, Cunctando restituit, in allusion to his 
saving his country by temporizing and harassing Hannibal in- 
stead of giving open battle.* Old inscriptions line the stairway, 
and two antique lions guard the door of entrance in the first log- 
gia. 
In the third story is the room where St. Philip Neri restored 
the young Prince Massimo to life, now converted into an oratory 
and opened to the public on the anniversary of the miracle. In- 


# + Not to contend is to conquer ” was a saying of Fabius Maximus, 
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scriptions at the entrance record the indulgences conferred by 
three popes on all who visit the room. It is a pretty little cha- 
pel, with an altar between marble pillars, and a painting of the 
miraculous event which here took place hanging over it. There 
is also a statue of St. Philip, and beneath the altar a portion of 
his relics. St. Philip was the director of the Massimo familf, 
and took a special interest in the young Paul, who was the old- 
est son. The boy died suddenly, and St. Philip, coming to visit 
the family, found them all lamenting around his death-bed. The 
saint, putting his hand on the boy’s head, restored him to life. 
After hearing his confession St. Philip said: “ Art thou willing 
to yield thy soul to God?” “Iam,” replied the young prince. 
“Then go; may you be blessed, and pray God for us.” And the 
boy sank back with a smile and died. This was March 16, 1561. 
Pope Piux IX. himself performed a solemn service here just three 
hundred years after the event. 


In a street leading from the Piazza delle Tararughe is the 
Benedictine convent of Sant’ Ambrogio, restored under the pat- 
ronage of Pius IX. Here are the chambers once occupied by 
St. Marcellina and her brothers, St. Satyro and the great St. Am- 
brose. These rooms are now charming oratories, so adorned as 
to excite one’s devotion, and are often visited by strangers as well 
as the people of Rome. You are admitted by a cordial lay bro- 
ther, who conducts you through a pleasant loggia looking into a 
court filled with orange and lemon trees, then up a spiral stair- 
way to a small room with an altar on which is a curious old cru- 
cifix, the Christ with his head bent down and wearing a short 
tunic. Beneath the altar, protected by a grate, is a portion of 
the bedstead on which St. Ambrose used to sleep when young, 
and on the wall is a painting and a bas-relief depicting him as the 
great doctor of the church. This room looks down an arched 
staircase, steep, gloomy, with stone steps worn smooth, and 
quaint pictures of the Via Crucis on one side. This was the 
Scala Santa of the nuns who at one time occupied this convent, 
and they used to ascend it devoutly on their knees, meditating 
on the Passion of Christ. To it were attached the indulgences 
of the Lateran staircase. 

St. Marcellina’s room is larger and hung with damask. Over 
the altar is a painting of her and her mother, and of St. Candida, 
one of Marcellina’s first companions, who accompanied her to 
Milan and remained faithful to her all her life. St. Marcellina re- 
ceived the sacred veil in the Vatican basilica from the hands of 
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Pope Liberius, in the presence of her mother and a vast assem- 
blage. It was during the midnight service at Christmas, and the 
church was illuminated by hundreds of torches and lamps. After 
the sacred functions and the chanting of the Psalms, the pope, 
before giving her the consecrated veil, delivered an address, 
Which St. Ambrose happily preserved. It begins: “ Bonas, filia, 
nuptias desiderasti—O beautiful espousals which thou hast desired 
and chosen for thy portion, my daughter.” Marcellina’s holy life, 
spent in fasting, prayer, and the study of the sacred books, made 
a great impression on the mind of the young Ambrose, as is im- 
plied in the inscription on the wall of her room: “ Hac in domo 
S. Marcellina tenellos fratrum animos Ambrosii et Satyri ad 
pietatem instituebat, semina iis ingerens uberrimum latura fruc- 
tum.” 

The third room is ‘consecrated to the memory of St. Satyro, 
at whose death St. Ambrose in a funeral oration said: “The 
poor also shed their tears, precious and fruitful tears, that wash 
away the sins of the departed. They let fall redeeming tears.” 

The remains of the four saints honored in this house are in the 
ancient basilica of Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan. 


The cell of St. Gregory, so justly called the Great, is to be 
seen in the church of his name on the Ceelian Hill, built on the 
site of his paternal mansion. No spot in Rome is more interest- 
ing to people of the English race. We cannot ascend that broad 
flight of steps, between which the grass is now growing, without 
being moved at the thought of the band of monks who, thirteen 
hundred years ago, set out for England from this very place. 
We pause in the arcades of the atrium to read the long list of 
their names, as of a holy litany of the benefactors of our race, and 
to examine the tombs of many English exiles, happy to have 
found rest in so peaceful a spot. One is of a knight who be- 
queathed all he had to “the poor of Christ,” erected by Thomas 
Goldwell, Bishop of St. Asaph’s, one of his executors. Another 
is to the memory of Sir Edward Carne, ambassador to the court 
of Rome at the accession of Elizabeth, to whom the octogenarian 
pope, Paul III., plainly said he “could not comprehend the 
hereditary right of one not born in lawful wedlock.” There are 
also the touching lines telling us it was St. Sylvia who gave her 
son, St. Gregory, to the church, and in the first chapel on enter- 
ing the edifice isa painting of her by an English artist. The 
reverence with which we enter the church is deepened by the 
profound silence, and we go softly across the rich pavement of 
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Opus Alexandrinum, up the solitary aisles pillared with ancient 
columns of granite and bordered with chapels, till we come to a 
little oratory bearing the following inscription : 


“ Nocte dieque vigil longo hic defessa labore 
Gregorius modica membra quiete levat ” 


— it was here that Gregory refreshed his members, wearied by 
vigils and long labors day and night.” Here is his episcopal 
throne of marble like an ancient curule chair, with strange ani- 
mals carved on it, and looking through a grating is seen the 
alcove where he uSed to sleep, sometimes on no softer couch than 
a slab of marble or piece of sackcloth. 

St. Gregory was a Roman patrician, and his mother belonged 
to the Anicia family, to which the great St. Benedict also be- 
longed, and from which the medizval house of the Conti claimed 
descent. St. Trasila and St. Emiliana were his aunts, and among 
his ancestors was Pope St. Felix III. St. Gregory’s life and 
claims on our veneration are too well known to need repetition. 
He was a great orator, a great writer, but, above all,a great 
pontiff, whose influence will never cease to be felt in the church. 
He was a poet, too, and a musician. His name is inseparably 
connected with that grave, majestic chant which gives such gran- 
deur to the liturgy and impresses every one so profoundly. He 
is rightly called the Apostle of England, on account of his zeal 
for the conversion of that country. He actually started himself 
to go there as a missionary, but was recalled at the wish of the 
Roman people. His name became popular throughout Great 
Britain as its benefactor, and was borne, among others, by a 
Scottish prince in the eighth century—the reputed progenitor of 
the clan MacGregor. It is curious to think of this Highland 
clan, once so formidable, sung in ballads and celebrated in ro- 
mance, as deriving its name from a monk born on the Ceelian 
Hill. 

In the lonely Salviati chapel is the spot where the Madonna 
appeared to St. Gregory and left her form impressed on the wall, 
still to be seen in a little niche. This is one of the favorite, sig- 
nificant legends of the middle agés, in which the Madonna or 
Christ on the cross is represented speaking to the devout sup- 
pliant or bending graciously towards him, blessing him with 
outstretched hand, and leaving some ineffaceable record of the 
divine manifestation. We feel their force when praying on the 
same spot, and accept their truth. 

In the garden are three chapels restored by Cardinal Baro- 
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nius, containing beautiful paintings by Guido and Domenichino, 
and statues of St. Sylvia and St. Gregory by Cordieri. One of 
these is the chapel of St. Andrea, founded by St. Gregory him- 
self, where he delivered many of his homilies. In another is the 
triclinium, or marble table, where he daily fed twelve poor men, 
among whom appeared one day a heavenly guest. It is said he 
had such a sense of responsibility after he was raised to the papacy 
that when a poor man died of starvation at Rome he fasted for 
several days and abstained from celebrating the holy rites of the 
altar. His compassion for the suffering extended even to the 
other world; and as St. Paul wept over the tomb of Virgil, so he 
mourned over the fate of the Emperor Trajan, and, according to 
the medizeval legend ‘to which Dante makes allusion, procured 
his very redemption 4 porta inferi. On an altar at the end of one 
of the aisles of the church, where St. Gregory used to officiate, is 
carved this beautiful legend in marble : 


“There was storied on the rock 
Th’ exalted glory of the Roman prince 
Whose mighty worth moved Gregory to earn 
His mighty conquest.” 


On going out of the church we saw one of the Camaldoli 
fathers just giving a dish of soup to a poor beggar among the 
tombs in the arcades. It was pleasant to see the charity of St. 
Gregory perpetuated on the spot where he lived. Pope Gre- 
gory XVI. belonged to this monastery, and chose his name in 
honor of St. Gregory. It was he who had the public garden, 
opposite the church, laid out and planted. He never laid aside 
the simple habits of the monastic life, and exclaimed on his death- 
bed that he wished to die as a monk and not as a sovereign. 


Near San Gregorio is the convent of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
likewise on the slope of the Coelian Hill. The tall campanile, 
with its open arches one above another, rising beyond the trees 
of the Parco di San Gregorio ; the picturesque apse of the church 
with its arcade ; the steep road leading to it that passes under the 
flying buttresses; the medizval portico, with its granite pillars 
opening on a square where reigns an almost pastoral solitude; 
the venerable church of the Romanesque style, with its long his- 
tory; the adjoining monastery of the Passionists, filled with the 
ascetic fervor of the middle ages; the garden, with its yawning 
caverns of the Vivarium, where used to be kept the wild beasts 
of the Coliseum, and where amid the tall cypresses you can see 
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St. Bonaventure with its palms, the Palatine with its ruins, the 
Capitol, the Forum, the Arch of Constantine, and the Coliseum— 
all combine to make this not only one of the most beautiful spots 
in Rome, but one of peculiar interest.’ In the convent is the cell 
where St. Paul of the Cross, the founder of the Passionists, spent 
the last years of his life, and where he died at the advanced age 
of eighty-two. Pope Clement XIV. and Pius VI., as an inscrip- 
tion on the wall states, both visited him in this room. The altar 
is still here at which he said Mass in his last days, as well as the 
arm-chair in which he was borne to the church when overcome 
by the infirmities of age. Some old engravings of his day hang 
around, and you are shown the crucifix he carried in his missions, 
his testament and other religious books, several objects of de- 
votion, and his instruments of penance. He took delight in his 
last days in listening to the Passion according to the Gospel 
of St. John, and on the 18th of October, 1775, as the attendant 
brother was reading the words, Sud/evatis oculis in celum—words 
the saint had devoutly repeated every day for so many years at 
the Mass—he quietly gave up the ghost. His venerable remains, 
clad in the garb of his order, are in a simple shrine at the end of 
the right aisle of the church. Above is a painting of the Ma- 
donna giving him the insignia of the Passionists. Three lamps 
burn before the shrine, but the aged brother, before opening it 
for us, lighted two candles. St. Paul lies peaceful and seemingly 
asleep, with a crucifix on his breast and a branch of silver lilies in 
his hand. Of all the saintly forms to be seen in the Christian 
world this is certainly one of the most noble and impressive. 

A magnificent chapel has been erected to receive the body 
of St. Paul of the Cross, but the final decorations were sus- 
pended when we visited it. It is in the form of a Greek cross 
with a dome in the centre—no gloomy chapel with subdued light 
and severe of style, but radiant and brilliant, as if to depict the 
glory of the saints. Splendid columns of Egyptian alabaster, the 
gift of Pius IX., support the arch beneath which the saint is to 
rest, and the same precious material is used to line the walls, in- 
laid with other rare stones. On the arches are frescoes of the 
life of the saint, and in the dome he is to be seen ascending to 
heaven amid beautiful winged spirits. Angels of the Passion are 
in the spandrils. 

The church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo was built in the fourth 
century by St. Pammachus, the friend of St. Jerome, on the 
site of the house of John and Paul—two saints who are com- 
memorated in the Canon of the Mass. They were brothers and 
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in the service of Constantia, the daughter of Constantine the 
Great, and were beheaded in the reign of Julian because 
they would not, like him, apostatize. Their remains are ip a 
porphyry urn beneath the-high altar, and the place where they 
were beheaded is indicated by a slab on one side of the nave 
with an iron railing around it. On the festival of SS. John and 
Paul this little enclosure is filled with flowers. As far back as 
the time of St. Gregory the Great the anniversary of their mar- 
tyrdom was observed as a public festival and the vigil solemn- 
ized by a fast. 

SS. Giovanni e Paolo has many associations that render 
it specially “interesting to the English. It was Adrian IV., the 
English pope, who in 1158 erected the portico with its granite 
columns. Pope Clement X. gave the church and convent to a 
community of English Dominicans in 1676, at the request of 
Cardinal Philip Howard, a Dominican friar himself, who sprang, 
as Macaulay says, “from the noblest houses in Britain, grandson 
on one side of an Earl of Arundel, and on the other of a Duke of 
Lennox.” He at once began to repair the buildings, and expend- 
ed a large sum of money in the restoration of the beautiful cam. 
panile and in decorating the church and cloisters. He also had 
to support the friars he established here. They were first gov- 
erned by Father Thomas White, of a good family in Hampshire, 
who celebrated the marriage between the Duke of York (after 
wards James II.) and Mary Beatrice of Modena when the Bishop 
of Modena refused to perform the ceremony. His brother, Je- 
rome White, became one of the duchess’ chaplains. 

Erasmus Henry, the youngest son of the poet Dryden, be- 
came a Dominican friar in this convent under the name of Thomas, 
but seems to have returned to England after succeeding, at the 
death of his cousin, Sir John Dryden, to the baronetcy given his 
great-grandfather by James I. in 1619. He could not inherit the 
family estate of Canons Ashby without apostatizing, as a penal 
statute of 1699 declared no papist could inherit, landed property. 
It must go to the nearest Protestant relative. Accordingly Can- 
ons Ashby fell to his cousin Edward. Father Dryden, however, 
resided at the manor-house and was allowed a pittance, but he 
soon died of consumption in the forty-second year of his age. 
The provincial of the Dominicans visited him on his death-bed, 
but Father Dryden, after receiving the sacraments, urged him to 
depart with all speed, lest there might be some treachery on the 
part of his Protestant relatives. 

But to return to Santi Giovanni e Paolo. Clement XIV. gave 
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it to the Passionists, who made it their headquarters. St. Paul of 
the Cross, it is said, prescribed continual prayers in his order for 
the return of the nations of the north to the church, and for thirty 
years he daily prayed for the conversion of England in particular. 
One day he cried at the altar: “ Ah! I see glorious things. I be- 
hold my children in England.” The penal laws were not then 
abolished in that country, but his vision has been accomplished. 
New apostles have issued from this house as once from San 
Gregorio. 

SS. Giovanni e Paolo is the titular church of the present Car- 
dinal Howard. We had the pleasure of witnessing the interest- 
ing ceremony of his taking possession of it on St. George’s day, 
1877. The basilica was hung throughout with crimson and gold, 
and on the walls of the sanctuary was emblazoned the lion argent 
of the Howards* with the motto: Sola virtus invicta. The high 
altar was covered with a profusion of the rarest flowers—a tribute 
from Baron Von Hoffman. On thé wall at one side hung the 
portrait of the Sovereign Pontiff, and on the other a likeness of 
the new cardinal. The nave was filled with foreign visitors to 
the Eternal City, particularly English and American. The Pas- 
sionist Fathers received his eminence at the portal, and, after the 
usual ceremony of presenting holy water, he was conducted to 
the altar of the Blessed Sacrament and thence to a throne pre- 
pared for him in front of the tribune. The notary apostolic read 
the pontifical diploma conferring this church on him as a title, 
and after a brief congratulation to him from the general of the 
Passionists the cardinal addressed the congregation in English, al- 
luding to the connection of the churches on the Ceelian Hill with 
Catholicity in England, passing in review St. Gregory the Great, 
Pope Adrian IV., Cardinal Philip Howard, and St. Paul of the 
Cross. The music was fine, the assembly brilliant. The car- 
dinal finally withdrew to the sacristy, where he was followed by 
the crowd to kiss his hand and receive his benediction. 


In the Roman College founded by St. Francis Borgia, but 
now used by the government for a lyceum, is the chamber once 
occupied by the young St. Aloysius de Gonzaga while pursuing 
his studies. He was the son of the Marquis of Castiglione, a 
branch of the illustrious house of the dukes of Mantua, allied with 
the royal families of France, Spain, and Austria. He received his 


* “ All in Lord Howard's livery dressed, 
The lion argent decked his breast.” 
—Scort. 
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first Communion at the hands of St. Charles Borromeo, and lived 
in his father’s palace as if ina cloister. His mother used to call 
him 7 mio angioletto. \n 1581 he went to Spain with his parents, 
who accompanied Donna Maria of Austria, the daughter of 
Charles V. and wife of the Emperor Maximilian. St. Aloysius 
and his brother Rodolphus were appointed pages of honor to the 
prince royal of Spain. He entered the Society of Jesus at Rome 
before he was eighteen, and while attending the sufferers from 
the pestilence of 1591 caught the disease himself and died at the 
age of twenty-three, a martyr of charity. So great was his joy at 
the approach of death that he made a scruple of it to his confes- 
sor, Cardinal Bellarmin. No one ever more fully verified the 
words of Crabbe: 


‘And never mortal left this world of sin 
More like the infant he entered in.” 


The chamber St. Aloysius occupied at the Roman College 
is now an oratory and hung with red. The beams of the ceiling 
are covered with arabesques, and on the walls hang scenes from 
his brief life. Among these paintings is an authentic portrait. 
Here are preserved the crucifix he used to wear and a volume of 
notes on theology written by his own hand. 

Near by is the room of the B. Jean Berchmans, a young Bel- 
gian Jesuit beatified by Pius 1X. His portrait is over the altar, 
and you are shown an autograph letter written in very neat, legi- 
ble characters, and many articles he used. In the same suite of 
rooms is the chapel of the Congregation of the Blessed Virgin, 
known at Rome as the Prima Primaria, to which are affiliated so 
many branches throughout the world. This congregation was 
founded in 1563 by Pére Léon, a young Jesuit professor from 
Liége, who had been in the habit of daily assembling several of 
the most thoughtful of his pupils to pray with them and read 
some religious book. He found this practice-so beneficial to 
them that he organized a regular association and admitted 
others. Gregory XIII. examined the rules and gave them his 
approbation. Sixtus V., Clement VIII., Benedict XIV., and 
other popes have conferred indulgences on it. Many sove- 
reigns of Europe have belonged to it, as well as people of 
every grade. Wherever there is a house of the Society of 
Jesus a branch of this congregation is established, and the En- 
fants de Marie for ladies are nearly as numerous. Pére Léon, 
the founder, afterwards distinguished himself in France for his 
devotedness to the soldiers in time of war, going out in search of 
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the disabled and bringing them into the hospitals, where he served 
them with his own hands and often provided for their wants. 

The tomb of St. Aloysius is in the vast church of St. Igna- 
tius, built by Cardinal Ludovisi on the site of a temple dedicated 
to the nymph Juturna, sister of Turnus, the unfortunate rival 
of Aineas. This church was decorated by two Jesuit artists, 
Grossi and Pozzi. The latter painted the apotheosis of the titu- 
lar saint on the ceiling of the nave, remarkable for its perspective, 
which has perhaps never been surpassed. The tombs of St. Aloy- 
sius and the B. Berchmans are in the transepts opposite each other, 
and are of the same general design. The former, onthe southern 
side, is in an urn of lapis-lazuli with silver mountings, beneath 
an altar which has for its reredos four spiral columns of verde an- 
tico, wreathed with palms of gilded bronze, which frame a large 
bas-relief of white marble—the chef-d’euvre of Legros—represent- 
ing St. Aloysius borne to heaven by angels, his hands crossed on 
his breast, his face beautiful with innocence and beaming with 
heavenly joy. In the cloud of angels above him is one ready to 
place a crown on his head. This shrine is enclosed by a balus- 
trade of gtallo antico. Two angels of white marble at the cor- 
ners hold symbolic lilies, and six others of gilt bronze hold lamps 
for ever burning. In the sacristy is a marble altar presented by 
St. Aloysius’ mother and his two brothers, Rodolphus and Fran- 
cis, when he was beatified in 1605. 

St. Aloysius is the favorite saint of the young Romans, and 
on the 21st of June his room is opened and adorned, and his 
shrine covered with lights and beautiful flowers. All the students 
of the Roman College receive communion, or did in happier 
times, at his altar, as well as a vast number of others, and the 
children gather around it to sing charming hymns: 

“ Luigi angelico, 
Dal vostro viso 


Di Paradiso 
Spira belta.” 


They also bring written prayers addressed to Santo Luigi in Para- 
diso, which are laid on his tomb and afterwards burned in a 
brasier in the garden amid the perfumes of incense. This prac- 
tice sprang from the account of the saint’s last moments, when he 
spoke of heaven with such pious assurance that his friends con- 
fided to him thé most earnest desires of their heart, which he 
promised to remember in heaven. 


At the very extremity of the Trastevere, near the shore of the 
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Tiber, whence it takes its name, stands the convent of San Fran- 
cesco 4 Ripa with a broad, spacious square before it. The gov- 
ernment has taken it for a barrack, and the garden, noted for its 
tall palm and for the orange-tree planted by St. Francis, is now a 
drilling-ground for soldiers, and the frescoes of the Via Crucis 
along the walls are nearly effaced. In the twelfth century the 
hospital of San Biagio stood here, in which St. Francis of Assisi, 
the glorious “ Gonfaloniére di Christo,” took lodgings when he 
came to Rome, that he might minister to the sick. Pope Gre- 
gory IX. afterwards gave the place to the Franciscans, and it be- 
came their novitiate. The church was first built by Count Pan- 
’ dolfo of Anquillara, kinsman to him who crowned Petrarch. 
Count Pandolfo died a Franciscan, and is represented in their 
habit on his tomb. The church was afterwards restored by Car- 
dinal Pallavicini, and is extremely picturesque from the number 
of its tombs and shrines. 
The narrow cell in which the seraphic Francis lodged is still 
to be seen. It was converted into an oratory by Cardinal di 
Montalto, nephew of Pope Sixtus V., and is covered with paint- 
ings and ex-votos. The retablo of the altar is a vast reliquary 
containing eighteen thousand relics, which is opened by touching 
aspring. This little room is a genuine cabinet of religious ob- { 
jects, among which is a curious old portrait of St. Francis, 
painted on wood, and a stone which he used as a pillow. 


In the. convent of the Capuccini is the cell of St. Felix de 
Cantalicio, which is quite unique. It is about seven feet in every 
direction and made of reeds fastened to branches of trees and 
roughly plastered. A wire netting now protects it within and 
without. St. Felix occupied this cell for forty years, and in it he | 
died ; but it was then in another house at Rome, whence it was 
brought here. He was a lay brother, and for nearly half a cen- 
tury the guéteur of his convent, but he found ‘means to exercise 
charity to the poor and to labor for the conversion of sinners. 
Every boy in Rome was acquainted with St. Felix, and, knowing 
how he delighted in the praise of God, used to greet him with 
the pious salutation: “ Deo, gratias, Fra Felice!” St. Philip 
Neri held him in great estimation, and they used to kneel to em- 
brace each other out of veneration one for the other. 








There are several other rooms held in great veneration at 
Rome, such as that of St. John Capistran at fhe Ara Ceeli, a 
Minorite friar who, armed with a crucifix, led on the Christian 
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army at the siege of Belgrade against the Saracens ; that in which 
St. John de Matha died, in the arch of Dolabella; that of St. 
Charles Borromeo in the Palazzo Altemps; the room in which 
St. Cecilia was martyred, in the church of her fame; and those 
of St. Dominic and St. Pius V. at Santa Sabina. 

All these hushed rooms, into which you step out of busy 
thoroughfares, are full of calm, sinless peace. Nothing of the 
world is here. You inhale ennobling thoughts. You taste the 
serenity and beatitude of the saints, and have a new sense of that 
high sanctity which changes not with time and takes not the hue 
of any age. 





CHRISTIAN JERUSALEM. 


PART IIIL—A.D. 50-137. 


ST, PAUL’s ARREST, IMPRISONMENT, AND APPEAL TO C&SAR—EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES— 
His’ MARTYRDOM—EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS—RETREAT OF THE CHRISTIANS TO 
PELLA—THEIR RETURN AND THE LINE OF JEWISH BISHOPS—SECOND DESTRUCTION 
OF JERUSALEM, 


ST. PAUL made another short visit to Jerusalem during the 
Paschal time, two years after the council. In the year 55, the 
first of Nero and the last of the Procurator Felix, during the 

week of Pentecost, he came again, to take part in both the Chris- 
tian and the Jewish festival. “And when we were come to 
Jerusalem, the brethren received us gladly. And the day follow- 
ing Paul went in with us to James, and all the presbyters were 
assembled. And when he had saluted them, he related particu- 
larly what things God had wrought among the Gentiles by his 
ministry. But they hearing it, glorified God, and said to him: 
Thou seest, brother, how many tens of thousands there are among 
the Jews who have believed: and they are all zealous for the law. 
Now, they have heard of thee, that thou teachest those Jews who 
are among the Gentiles apostasy from Moses: saying that they 
ought not to circumcise their children, nor to walk according to 
the custom. What is it therefore? the multitude must indeed 
come together, for they will hear that thou art come” (Acts xxi. 
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17-22). Here is another evidence of the great number of conver- 
sions which had taken place among the Jews. It seems, also, that 
the church of Jerusalem was still numerous, though a conside- 
rable number of*the multitude then in the city had most likely 
come there from other parts to keep Pentecost. On the occasion 
of St. Paul’s last visit when he kept Easter in Jerusalem, he had 
been under a vow, had shorn his head at Cenchrea and fulfilled 
the customary rites in the temple. St. James now advised him to 
accompany four poor men who had a similar vow to fulfil to the 
temple, to pay their dues and provide for the customary sacri- 
fices. “ And all will know that the things which they have heard 
of thee are false: but that thou thyself also walkest, keeping the 
law ” (ibid. 23, 24). 

The advice was good, but entailed serious consequences upon 
Paul. A great tumult was excited under the pretext that he had 
profaned the temple, in which he would have been killed had he 
not been rescued by the military tribune, Claudius Lysias, com- 
mander of the garrison, who brought him with difficulty, under 
guard of a numerous body of soldiers, to the tower of Antonia, 
followed by a great and raging crowd. From the esplanade of 
the castle he was allowed to address the people, which he did in 
the Syro-Chaldaic tongue, the vulgar dialect of Hebrew then in 
common use. His speech was a narration of his own career 
thirty years before, asa pupil of Gamaliel and a persecutor of the 
church, of his conversion, and of his mission as a preacher to the 
Gentiles. They had heard him quietly until he came to this 
point, when their Jewish fanaticism was again aroused, and they 
clamored loudly for his blood. 

Lysias at once brought him within the castle, shutting the 
doors on the mob, and ordered him to be tortured by scourging, 
in order to extort from him a confession of the supposed mis- 
deeds by which he had aroused the rage of the populace. Paul 
pleaded his Roman citizenship in self-defence,and thus secured 
for himself respectful treatment. The tribune caused the Sanhe- 
drim to be called together, that he might hear what could be al- 
leged against Paul and hisanswerto the same. Under the admin- 
istration of Cumanus, the predecessor of Felix, Ananias, son of Ne- 
bid, had been high-priest. Cumanus, Celer his tribune command- 
ing in Jerusalem, Ananias, and Annas the captain of the temple, 
had all been sent as prisoners to Rome by the proconsul of Syria, 
on account of their conduct in a violent conflict between the Jews 
and Samaritans. Cumanus was banished, Celer was sent back to 
Jerusalem and there beheaded, the other two were afterwards re- 
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leased and sent home. Agrippa the Younger, son of the former 
king, who had been invested with the sovereignty of the temple, 
deposed Ananias and appointed in his place Jonathan, a pontiff of 
higher repute for virtue than any other of that age. Precisely 
because of his virtue and his remonstrances against the vices of 
Felix, the latter had caused him to be assassinated by some of the 
dagger-men in the temple. Agrippa had not yet appointed his 
successor, Ismael Phabi. “In this interval, probably,” says Mil- 
man (Hist. Jews, b. xiii.), “a kind of illegitimate authority had 
been resumed by that Ananias, son of Nebid, who had been sent 
in chains to Rome by Quadratus, and had been released through 
the influence of Agrippa.”” The punishment of Celer explains the 
great fear which Lysias showed of compromising himself. The 
other circumstances throw light on St. Luke’s narration of inci- 
dents which occurred during and after this council. Ananias, 
who was presiding in the place of the high-priest, commanded 
soon after Paul began to speak that he should be smitten on the 
mouth. The apostle sternly retorted on him: “God shall smite 
thee, thou whited wall!” When he was reproved for insulting 
the high-priest, he answered that he did not know that he was the 
high-priest—z.e., as Milman says, “ either did not know or did not 
recognize his doubtful title.” 

It is not necessary to repeat what is so fully and graphically 
related in the Acts, concerning the progress and issue of the des- 
perate attempt of the chief priests to destroy Paul. Josephus 
shows what sort of men they were, and how rapidly everything 
was becoming worse in Jerusalem. Summing up his testimony, 
Milman says: “ Up to this period, according to the representation 
of the Jewish annalist, the Pontificate had remained almost entire- 
ly uncontaminated by the general license and turbulence which 
distracted the nation. The priests were in general moderate and 
upright men, who had endeavored to maintain the peace of the 
city. Now the evil penetrated into the sanctuary, and feuds 
rent the sacred family of Levi. A furious schism broke out be- 
tween the chief priests and the inferior priesthood. Each party 
collected a band of ruffians, and assailed the other with violent 
reproaches and even with stones. No one interfered to repress 
the tumult; and the high-priests are said to have sent their 
slaves to levy by force the tithes which belonged to the inferior 
class, many of whom in consequence perished with hunger, 
Even the worst excesses of the dagger-men seem to have been 
authorized by the priests for their own purposes. The forty 


men who, with the connivance of the priests, bound themselves 
VOL, XXXIII.—49 
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by a vow to assassinate St. Paul, if not of the fraternity, recog- 
nized the principles of that sanguinary crew.” Ananias, who 
was one of the foremost in violence and rapacity, came to a mis- 
erable end during the siege of Jerusalem, having been dragged 
out of a sewer where he had taken refuge, and murdered by as- 
sassins of a party opposed to his own. 

Felix was a man who was born a slave but rose to greatness 
through the favor of Nero. He married three women of royal 
blood, ong of whom, the Drusilla mentioned in the Acts, was the 
daughter of Agrippa I., and had left her lawful husband, Aziz, 
King of Emesa. Tacitus says that he combined in his person the 
vices of slavesand tyrants. Agrippa II. was king over the former 
tetrarchate of Philip and a part of Galilee, but resided in the As- 
monean palace at Jerusalem and had jurisdiction over the temple. 
His sister Berenice, widow of Herod of Chalcis, afterwards wife 
of Polemo, King of Cilicia, was at this time believed to be the 
mistress of her own brother Agrippa. Such were the persons 
before whom Paul had to appear as the prisoner and the preacher 
of righteousness. Festus was an upright and honorable man. 
Fear of the Roman tribunals, Paul’s Roman citizenship, and his 
appeal to Czsar were his safeguard from the imminent perils 
which threatened him, and they caused the protection of the 
whole military power of the governor to be thrown around him ; 
although it must also be acknowledged that Festus and Agrippa 
were of themselves disposed to act justly towards him, and to 
acquit and release him if his appeal to Czesar had not prevented. 
It is commonly supposed that St. Paul’s arrest took place in the 
year 58, and that his hearing before Festus and Agrippa at Ce- 
sarea, which resulted in his being sent as a prisoner to Rome for 
trial, occurred during the year 60. 

From the time when St. Luke tells us: “Going on board a 
ship of Adrumetum, beginning to sail along the coast of Asia, we 
put to sea” (Acts xxvii. 2), sacred history is silent concerning Je- 
rusalem and the church in Palestine. It closes with a notice in 
few words of the apostle’s lenient captivity under military guard 
in Rome, and his continual activity in instructing those who came 
to visit him at his private domicile. Thus St. Luke, who begins 
his history with Jerusalem, finishes it with Rome. The church, 
having made Jerusalem, the Holy City of the Old Law, its start- 
ing-point, proceeds to establish its Eastern principal seats in 
Antioch and Alexandria, and, passing thence into Europe and the 
West, takes possession of its universal metropolis in Rome, the 
New Jerusalem and Holy City of the New Law. St. Paul, at the 
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close of his long conference with the chief of the Jews at Rome, 
“to whom he expounded and testified the kingdom of God, per- 
suading them concerning Jesus, out of the Law of Moses and the 
prophets, from morning until evening” (Acts xxviii. 23), when 
“some believed the things that were said, and some did not be- 
lieve”; plainly making known in language quoted from the pro- 
phet Isaiah his judgment that the great body of the nation were 
blinded and hardened in unbelief, emphatically declared, as God’s 
Legate: “ Be it known, therefore, to you, that this salvation is 
sent to the Gentiles: they will also hear.” 

The time had nearly come when the Judaic portion of the 
Christian Church was to disappear, as a distinct and important 
element in the universal society of the faithful, and the offspring 
of the first disciples of Jesus and his apostles become absorbed 
into the Gentile community of believers. Their special apostle 
and chief bishop was drawing near to his martyrdom, his flock 
was on the point of dispersion, and the heavy clouds of judgment 
were gathering in the sky above Jerusalem, Judea, and Galilee, 
betokening the approaching destruction of the temple, the priest- 
hood, and the political existence of the ancient people of God. 

One of the last acts of St. James was to send forth his Epistle 
“to the twelve tribes which are scattered abroad,” or “in the 
Dispersion ”—+#.e., as Kenrick explains the words, “ to all Jews, but 
especially converts from Judaism, whether in Judea or scattered 
among the nations.”” The Epistle was written between the time 
of St. Paul’s departure for Rome and the death of Festus, pro- 
bably near the year 62, when the premonitory disturbances leading . 


_ to the rebellion of the year 66 had begun. It seems likely that 


St. James’ flock had already begun to disperse and be dimin- 
ished. The greater number of the converts gathered during his 
episcopate of thirty years, especially the earlier part of it, must 
have been already asleep in the Lord. Those who were not 
closely bound to the city, and who had connections or other mo- 
tives for emigration outside of Judea, would be likely to depart 
elsewhere. There were many temptations to discouragement 
and tepidity just then besetting all Christians of Jewish origin. 
The Epistle is one of solemn warning:; it is the last admonition 
of an aged patriarch and apostle, before leaving the world, to his 
children who are entering upon dark and dangerous days. The 
last tones of David’s harp and Isaiah’s prophetic voice resound 
and die away in the solemn words of the descendant of kings and 
prophets, the dweller on Mt. Sion, the shepherd of the remnant 
of Israel’s true flock, the last saint of the sanctuary of Moriah, 
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whose prayers hallowed and preserved the profaned temple and 
guilty city, and whose blood was about to bring down upon them 
the final stroke of divine vengeance through Roman catapults 
and the Roman soldier’s torch, civic factions and bloody interne- 
cine strife of rival bands of assassins. 

The general groundwork of doctrine and exhortation in the 
Epistle does not present at first sight and on its surface anything 
beyond what may seem a commonplace reminder of the ordinary 
and obvious truths of religion and morals, such as is appropriate 
to all classes of persons in all times and circumstances. Yet, re- 
garded in the light of the actual circumstances, and the occasion 
and end which moved the apostle to write; its faint lines being, 
as it were, held to the fire; more specific and distinct meaning 
comes out. We see the whole character of the apostle, as tradi- 
tion presents him, expressed; and the spirit of the first, most 
fervent days of the church of Jerusalem manifests itself in the 
denunciation of pride, avarice, undue exaltation of the rich above 
the poor, and the false piety which disregards good works and 
supports itself on mere professions, on the pretext of faith and a 
display of sentiment. The menace of trouble to come, of ap- 
proaching judgment and the downfall of the rich and powerful, 
the exhortation to courage and steadfastness in trials, to repent- 
ance and confession, to prayer and reliance on divine providence, 
to detachment from worldly goods, take a new meaning when 
we consider all that was about to happen within the next ten 
years, which Christ had foretold, which his apostle foresaw, 
which any prudent person might have foreboded. 

The most salient doctrinal point in the Epistle of St. James is 
the presentation of the sound Catholic doctrine of justification, as 
opposed to a false doctrine of justification by faith alone. It 
would seem that the apostle intended to counteract an abuse and 
misinterpretation of certain persons who wrested the teaching 
of St. Paul, as St. Peter declares some did, in.a way destructive 
of faith and true holiness. Luther, who revived this among 
many other ancient heresies, very naturally held this Epistle in 
detestation and summarily ejected it from his self-formed canon 
of Scripture. Protestants in general, in great measure, we sup- 
pose, through the conservative spirit and influence of the Church 
of England, have preserved the entire canon of the New Testa- 
ment sanctioned by Catholic Tradition and the authority of the 
church. Yet we cannot fail to be struck with the many manifes- 
tations which Protestantism makes of a spirit wholly alien from 
that of the antique Christianity whose memory is preserved in 
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the Acts of the Apostles, in the history of the church of Jerusa- 
lem, in the character, life, and doctrine of its first bishop. Mo- 
dern, rationalizing Protestants, especially, and even the more or- 
thodox, write of the early church and Christianity like foreigners, 
curious inquirers into an interesting ancient religion to which 
they do not themselves belong. We shall have a better oppor- 
tunity, hereafter, to bring out the witness of primitive and apos- 
tolic tradition as embodied and preserved in the apostolic see of 
St. James, when we reach the epoch of Eusebius of Czsarea 
and Cyril of Jerusalem. We return to the beloved brother of 
our Lord, who is about to become a martyr and to follow his 
holy deacon Stephen in the combat which won for him the 
crown. 

The probable date of St. James’ martyrdom is A.D. 62. By 
combining the accounts of Josephus and Hegesippus we arrive 
at the conclusion that the chiefs of the most fanatical party in 
Jerusalem took advantage of the interval between the death of 
Festus and the arrival of his successor, Albinus, to put to death 
James and some other principal men among the Christians. Ana- 
nus, son of Ananus, or Annas, who was high-priest before Caiaphas, 
was the high-priest. St. James was brought before the Sanhe- 
drim and required to renounce Jesus under penalty of being 
stoned to death. Having been conducted to an elevated place 
above one of the porticoes of the temple, in the hope that he 
would abjure his faith before the assembled people, he confessed 
and preached Jesus as the Christ with a loud voice, and was then 
thrown down upon the pavement underneath. Rising upon his 
knees, he began to pray for his murderers, and his skull was shat- 
tered by a blow from a fuller’s club. Many persons were indig- 
nant at this crime; a deputation was sent to meet Albinus and ac- 
cuse Ananus of an offence against the majesty of Rome in convok- 
ing by his sole authority the Sanhedrim and inflicting a capital 
sentence. Agrippa deposed Ananus, and Josephus expresses the 
sentiment of the better class of Jews in his strong reprobation of 
the atrocious judicial murder of James the Just. 

His brother, or half-brother, Simeon, succeeded him as Bishop 
of Jerusalem. Not very long after the martyrdom of St. James, 
St. Paul sent to the Jewish Christians of Palestine his Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which is addressed not only to them but to all 
Christians of Judiac origin in general, though its motive was es- 
pecially to guard the faithful of Palestine against the danger of 
relapse to which they were exposed. There are good reasons, 
both critical and traditional, for supposing that St. Paul em- 
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ployed some other person, perhaps St. Luke or St. Clement, in 
the composition of this sublime and quite unique document of 
inspired doctrinal instruction ; dictating the substance and after- 
wards reviewing and approving the form in which his ideas had 
been embodied in language by his assistant according to his own 
style and manner of writing; and thus making the Epistle en- 
tirely authentic as really the work of St. Paul himself. 

Whoever will attentively read the Epistle to the Hebrews in 
the light of contemporaneous events will see its scope and its ap- 
propriateness very clearly. In less than ten years the end of Ju- 
daism was to come by a most appalling catastrophe. A Jew of pure 
blood, brought up a Pharisee and educated in the school of the 
rabbins, but miraculously converted from a fierce persecutor of 
Christians into the chief of apostolic preachers and doctors, takes 
this occasion to set forth the true end and meaning of the Mosaic 
law, its temporary character, the sublimity and perennial endur- 
ance of the New Law and new Priesthood of Jesus Christ in the 
church, after the order of Melchisedech and not after the order 
of Aaron. In truth, this Epistle was the funeral oration of Juda- 
ism. There is no need to linger even for a moment over that 
dark and bloody page of history which closes the annals of Jose- 
phus and fills a little space in those of Tacitus. 

Simeon and his flock left Jerusalem while there was yet time 
to do so, and migrated to Pella, a city of the Decapolis beyond 
the Jordan. From this time until the end of the second century 
we have but scant information concerning the church of Pales- 
tine. When the war was over, the bishop and a certain number 
of the faithful returned to the ruins of the Holy City and dwelt 
there, and this remnant of the church of the circumcision linger- 
ed on, with its regular succession of bishops, during the remain- 
der of the first and one-third of the second century. The tradi- 
tion is that Simeon governed his little flock for above thirty, per- 
haps for forty years, and was at last crucified at the age of one 
hundred and twenty years, near about the year of our Lord too. 
Between the martyrdom of St. Simeon and the second insurrec- 
tion of the Jews which resulted in their definitive and total ruin, 
in the reign of Adrian, A.D. 134-136, thirteen bishops succeeded 
each other in the see of Jerusalem: Justus, Zachzeus, Tobias, 
Benjamin, John, Matthias, Philip, Seneca, Justus II., Levi, .Eph- 
raim, Joseph, Jude; all Jews, and very probably all martyrs, 
since the average length of their lives, between their taking the 
seat of James and descending into the tomb, was less than three 
years. Silently they followed each other to death and oblivion, 
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leaving no trace in history, and with Jude, or Judah, the line be- 
came extinct. 

The region of the Decapolis was the seat of the Nazarenes and 
the Ebionites. It is not very clear from history whether the 
Nazarenes were a sect, or only a Judaizing party in the church. 
The Ebionites, who sprang from the Nazarenes, were a grossly 
heretical sect. Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, who made 


‘ each a new version of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, were 


members of this sect, though Theodotion is said to have become 
at last an adherent of pure Judaism. This heresy of the Ebionites 
was the caput mortuum of that Judaizing element which gave the 
apostles so much trouble in the church, and which St. Paul in 
particular so constantly and strenuously and yet so prudently 
and charitably combated, especially in his Epistle to the He- 
brews. Its last remnants are commonly said to have disappeared 
in the fifth century. Dr. Sepp, however, in the second volume 
of his most interesting and curious work, Jerusalem und das Het- 
lige Land, maintains that he found a small number of descend- 
ants from the Ebionites still existing in Damascus and the neigh. 
boring region. He makes also some very ingenious and plausible 
conjectures concerning the connection of certain persons who be- 
longed, or professed to belong, to the family of David with this 
ancient sect of Nazarenes and Ebionites. The Judaizing Chris- 
tians who had a true faith in Jesus Christ clung, nevertheless, 
tenaciously to the belief that their nation was to emerge from its 
oppressed condition and remain for ever the special kingdom of 
the Messiah. Those who lapsed into schism and heresy, while 
they still professed to honor Jesus as a prophet, reverted into the 
narrow and worldly views of the Pharisees, and sympathized 
with those of their countrymen who, having rejected the divine 
and catholic idea of the Messianic kingdom preached by Jesus 
Christ and his apostles, were on the lookout for a conquering 
Messiah soon to appear from the descent of David. Dr. Sepp re- 
gards the impostor Simon Bar-Chocab as having been one of this 
Davidic family, and derives his name from the village of Cocheba. 
The similarity of this name of a town in the trans-Jordanic region 
to the Hebrew word signifying a star, suggested his calling him- 
self the Son of the Star, in allusion to Balaam’s prophecy. These 
conjectures furnish an explanation of the fear which the emperors 
Domitian and Trajan entertained of a formidable insurrection 
springing from the royal pretensions of David’s descendants, 
and the measures they took to search out and destroy them. It 
seems likely, also, that the impostor Simon must have claimed de- 
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scent from David, as otherwise he could not have carried away 
into revolt the greatest part of the Jews, and among them their 
most distinguished rabbin, Akiba. 

The second revolt of Judea was instigated by the declared 
purpose of the Emperor A¢lius Adrianus to rebuild Jerusalem as a 
heathen city, under the name of Alia Capitolina, a purpose which 
he was taking steps to carry into execution, soon after the year 130. 
Judea and Galilee had become silently but rapidly repeopled with 
Jews during the past sixty years. Their spirit was unsubdued, 
their means of carrying on war had been cunningly and secretly 
accumulated, Their outbreak was violent, partially successful, 
and only suppressed by the exertion of the overwhelming power 
of Rome. The slaughter and dispersion into slavery of the un- 
happy children of Israel almost rivalled those of the war of 66. 
The ruin of the Jewish nation, and its expulsion from its own 
capital and country, was far more complete and final. From that 
time onward Palestine has been occupied and inhabited princi- 
pally by Gentiles, and the Jew has become a stranger and a so- 
journer in the realms of his ancestors. For a long period Jews 
were forbidden, under pain of death, to enter the new city of 
Elia Capitolina. The very name of Jerusalem fell into oblivion 
and was no more uttered among men until Constantine restored 
it. A motley swarm of new colonists, Greeks, Syrians, Romans, 
and other Gentiles, settled upon the Holy Land; heathen temples 
and idolatrous rites desecrated the sacred spots dear to Jews, and 
those venerated by Christians, alike ; and it seemed as if the heri- 
tage of the Lord had been finally and fully given over to the 
heathen, and that Satan was enthroned as sole and supreme king 
upon Mount Sion. 
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ST. PIUS FIFTH.* 


THE church, like nations, must ever undergo vicissitudes ; but 
whilst nations, one after the other, succumb to attacking forces, 
the church, putting forth the strength ensured her by her 
Founder, gathers wisdom from her new experience for the direc- 
tion of future peoples. Dynasties have crumbled, one like the 
other, cities have become ruins, even Christian communities have 
shared the fate of less favored peoples and have ceased to exist. 
But through all these upheavals of human governments the 
church has remained the same, a spectator of their troubles, the 
historian of their falls. Not that she herself has not been tried— 
for she has undergone severer struggles than earthly powers have 
ever endured—but, unlike worldly monarchies, her strength is not 
of this earth. The church which could withstand the mighty 
shocks of the sixteenth century may well and safely put forward 
its claim to divine organization and guidance. Its leaders must 
have been divinely aided to guide it safely through the maelstrom 
of doctrines which circled towards the dark vortex of infidelity 
in that age, when the world, led on by an irregular monk, was 
casting off all respect for legitimate authority and all reverence 
for divine teachings. Had the popes, as leaders of the church, 
but the safety of religion to consider, we might suppose their 
task to be at all times a difficult one. But more was expected of 
them. They were to save society and civilization. Thus their 
battle was not only against the principalities of darkness; it was 
against the powers of this world, and in the century of which we 
are writing it was chiefly against that power which, like a thick 
and heavy thunder-cloud, was overcasting the fair fields of Eu- 
rope, portending destruction wherever it should break—the 
power of the Mussulman. 

Michael Ghislieri, the future Pope Pius V., was born of 
noble family at Bosco in 1504. Through the constant wars 
and intestine troubles of Italy his parents had been reduced to 
poverty. They were unable to provide for their son as be- 
came their rank, and in consequence thought seriously of put- 
ting him to work. Whilst deliberating over this project some 
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Dominicans chanced to give a mission in his native town, 
and on its conclusion took with them the young Ghislieri. He 
received a solid education at their convent, and was in due time 
appointed professor. He lectured with equal care and ability to 
the novices. One of his biographers, speaking of his theological 
lectures, says: “ He treated divinely of that divine science, and 
entwined the thorns of Calvary amidst those of scholasticism.” 
Students crowded from all parts to listen to his teachings, and 
learned men were not ashamed of receiving instruction from a 
youth of twenty. He was ordained priest at the age of twenty- 
four, and in succeeding years was made prior of his convent, in- 
quisitor, bishop, and cardinal. Yet, with allhis dignities, he sighed 
constantly for the peace and quiet of his convent home, nor could 
he be prevailed upon to accept any dignity, except in the spirit 
of obedience to his vows. It may, perhaps, be interesting to the 
reader to know that on his promotion to the cardinalate he was 
assigned the care of the venerable Church of the Minerva, the 
same which is to-day under the watchful eye of our own dear 
Cardinal McCloskey. Ghislieri had not been long ranked among 
the princes of the church when Paul IV., the reigning pon- 
tiff, died. Through the exertions of St. Charles Borromeo, who 
was aware of the sterling virtues of his candidate, Ghislieri was 
elected to fill the vacancy. Then came a struggle. The simple 
friar, who ever retained the hope of returning to the quiet of 
his convent, would not give his consent to the election. St. 
Charles, with two of his companions, actually dragged the newly- 
elected pope to the assembly of cardinals, and it was only when 
informed that his refusal would be an opposition to the manifest 
will of Heaven that the humble Dominican uttered the words 
which ratified the choice of the conclave. The usual festivities 
attending the coronation of a pontiff were begun, but with several 
changes. The pope, who had taken the name of Pius, had wit- 
nessed with sorrow many of the wild scenes which at such times 
desecrated the streets of the Christian capital. These he would 
stop. Among the immemorial customs attending a papal election 
was the disbursement of alms. The money was thrown to the 
people from one of the balconies of the palace. As might natu- 
rally be expected, the immense crowd, in their anxiety to obtain 
either aid or souvenirs of the event, jostled and pushed one 
another without mercy or respect for age or sex. Frequently 
women and children were trodden under foot by the surging 
mob, and sometimes serious difficulties arose which were settled 
only by blood. Pius resolved to do away with this degenerating 
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custom. He knew that within the city limits were many fami- 
lies who, though once in prosperity, were now reduced to ex- 
tremity, but whom family pride kept from making known their 
needs. To these he privately sent the sum which would have 
been distributed to the crowd, and exhorted them to pray for the 
success of his reign. To the poor convents throughout Rome he 
sent the sum of a thousand crowns, which amount had formerly 
been spent in giving a dinner to the representatives of the foreign 
powers. When some murmured at this he replied: “God will 
not condemn me for having deprived the envoys of kings of a 
sumptuous dinner, but he will hold me accountable for the neces- 
sities of his poor.” He was emphatically a man of prayer. 

The more we study his character the more fully are we obliged 
to acknowledge with his historian that it seemed as if the days 
of Antony, and Hilarion, and the Fathers of the Desert had return- 
ed to rejoice the souls of the faithful and illumine the world. His 
fasts and prayers were extraordinary. He recommended himself 
to the prayers of every community in the Eternal City. In order 
to still further protect his pontificate he published a general jubi- 
lee. His bed was a hard pallet, and under his pontifical robes 
was hidden the coarse serge of:his order. Each night, when all 
around were enjoying sweet repose, he arose from his miserable 
couch, and, descending to the church of St. Peter, made the visit 
to the seven altars. It was thus he refreshed his soul for the 
labors and crosses of the coming day. Often did he, on the eves 
of important events, spend the whole night before the tabernacle, 
like another Moses, praying for his people. The whole secret of 
his inner life is opened to us by the-motto which was his maxim: 
“Far be it from me to glory, save in the cross of Jesus Christ.” 
Many pleasing anecdotes of his early years in the pontificate are 
told, each indicative of the noble Christian spirit which animated 
him in all things. Whilst cardinal he had been distinguished by 
his efforts for the conversion of the Jews resident in Rome. 
Meeting one day a celebrated rabbi, he sought to lead him to the 
truths of Christianity. ‘“ When,” said he at last, “will you be- 
come a Christian?’’ The Jew, who was anxious to be freed from 
his importunate attempts, answered him derisively: “ When you 
become pope.” The rabbi in the course of years had forgotten 
the event, till, shortly after the accession of Pius, he was summoned 
to an audience with the pontiff. Pius reminded him of his pro- 
mise, and called upon him to make it good. The poor rabbi, 
conscientiously adhering to his own faith, was much saddened by 
this interview and retired in confusion. He slept but little, and 
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besought the God of his fathers to protect him. Neither did 
Pius sleep. His night was spent in unbroken prayer before the 
altar of Our Blessed Lady, seeking the conversion of this poor 
soul. His prayers were heard. The following day the rabbi re- 
appeared, accompanied by his three children, and asked to be 
baptized. 

Italy at this time was a prey to banditti. Several pontiffs had 
tried to rid the country of them, but their efforts were attended 
with only partial success. At last Pius succeeded in effecting a 
treaty with Naples and Tuscany, by which it was decreed that 
banditti should be put to death wherever found. By these strin- 
gent measures public security was soon effected in the three do- 
minions. One of the leaders of a band of these robbers was Ma- 
riano d’Ascoli. For a long time this chief had managed to con- 
tinue his depredations and to elude the vigilance of his pursuers. 
One day a countryman came to ask an audience of the pontiff, 
and for a stipulated sum promised to deliver the banditti into the 
hands of the papal troops. “ How will you do it?” asked the 
pope. “He is accustomed to trust me,” replied the mountaineer, 
“and I shall have no difficulty in drawing him into my house.” 
The pope became indignant and exclaimed: “Never will we 
sanction such treachery. God will afford us some opportunity 
of punishing this robber without such an abuse of friendship and 
good faith.” The robber-chief, having been informed of the pope’s 
reply, withdrew from his dominions and never appeared there 
again. 

The sixteenth century was indeed a remarkable epoch in 
history. It saw the revival of pagan art and the consequent de- 
crease of Christian virtue. It witnessed the terrible sundering of 
the church in the West and its wonderful strengthening in the 
East. It listened to the fiery harangues of Luther and the con- 
vincing replies of his many opponents. It was saddened by the re- 
ligio-political murder of Mary, Queen of Scots, gladdened by the 
renowned victory of Christendom over Turkish power at Lepan- 
to, and edified by the heroic deeds of numberless saints, whose 
lives, standing out in bold contrast with the laxity of the times, 
seemed to partake rather of the blessedness of heaven than of the 
miseries of earth. It was, indeed, the era of saints and of miracles. 
A saint had, by his powerful influence, placed Pius on the throne, 
and before the pontiff had taken his seat he proved to the world 
his own title to sanctity. St. Ignatius had founded his order of 
Jesuits, and his co-laborer, St. Francis Xavier, had, by his life, his 
miracles, and his death, won whole nations to the faith. St. Fran- 
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cis Borgia, tired of the world and disgusted with the emptiness 
of its vanities, had thrown off the martial cloak of the grandee of 
Spain to assume the coarse soutane of the Jesuit father. St. Phi- 
lip Neri was preaching his first conferences in the oratory of St. 
Jerome, and gathering to himself those companions who were to 
continue his work after his death. Among the first to present 
themselves to him was Cesar Baronius, a young man of talent 
and piety. To him are we indebted for those grand annals of ec- 
clesiastical history which have immortalized hisname. The Cen- 
turiators of Magdeburg had given to the world an ecclesiastical 
history in support of the claims of Luther and his followers, 
teeming with falsehood and misrepresentation. St. Philip could 
not bear to see the church thus attacked, and ordered Baronius 
to prepare a work on church history. Baronius, stunned by the 
immensity of the design, begged hard to be excused. He alleged 
his own incompetence and a thousand other excuses, but St. Phi- 
lip was inflexible. ‘ Dowhat you aretold,” hesaid. “The work 
may appear difficult, but trust in God and he will care for it.” 
Thus in the spirit of obedience was begun this great master-work 
of literature and history. Baronius completed the twelve volumes, 
containing the sacred history of the first twelve centuries of the 
Christian era. The work was continued by others after his de- 
mise and brought down to their own times. The history of the 
inner life of St. Philip and his disciple would filla volume. De- 
spite his great learning and profound researches, Baronius was 
the humblest and most obedient child of St. Philip. He sought 
occasions of humility, and asked for the position of general cook 
for the community. Often sent by St. Philip to assist in the hospi- 
tals, he cared for the sick with that tender charity which the love 
of God alone can inspire. One day Baronius was taken severely 
ill with a fever. St. Philip sent to him, saying: “I do not wish 
you to be sick; bid the fever be gone.” Baronius, thinking only 
of obedience, exclaimed: “O fever! in the name of Philip I com- 
mand you togoaway.” The fever left him, and, rising from his 
couch, he went about his accustomed duties. Another time he 
fell dangerously ill and his life was despaired of. He had re- 
ceived the last sacraments, and those around him were momenta- 
rily expecting his death. St. Philip, retiring to his oratory, be- 
gan to pray for his dear child. Almost immediately Baronius 
fell into a quiet slumber. Whilst in this sleep he saw St. Philip 
prostrate at the feet of our Saviour and his Blessed Mother, and 
heard the saint appealing for his own life. “Lord,” he said, 
“give me Baronius; restore him to me.” Then, as the Saviour 
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refused his request, he turned to Mary and pleaded with her. She 
listened, then, turning to her Son, interceded for him. At that 
moment Baronius, who saw that her prayer was granted, awoke 
entirely healed. 

At this epoch it was that the famous edition of the lives of the 
saints was begun by the celebrated Jesuit, Bollandus. He knew 
the immensity of his undertaking, but he said: “ What a Jesuit 
cannot accomplish the Jesutts can.” “ How old,” asked Bellarmine, 
“isthe originator of this movement?” “About forty.” “Then,” 
said Bellarmine, “he must make sure of living two hundred 
years, for it will require that length of time to complete the 
work.” The work was begun and pushed forward with amazing 
rapidity. After the death of Bollandus ‘it was continued by 
others appointed for the task, till now it has reached its hun- 
dredth volume in folio. The age was an age of contradictions. 
Whilst paganism was forging its way into worldly Catholicity, 
and Protestantism was stamping out all literature, Baronius, Bol- 
landus, Bellarmine, Tasso, and a host of others were preserving 
Christian letters for the blessing of future ages. Whilst many 
Catholics allowed themselves to be carried away by the evil and 
lax principles of those who had rebelled from the authority of the 
church, St. Charles, St. Philip, St. Teresa, St. Francis Borgia, 
St. Stanislas, St. Aloysius, and innumerable others were illumin- 
ing the world by the bright light of their wonderful virtues. It 
was an epoch in history which, by its miracles and incredulity, 
by its sanctity and laxity, by its learning and ignorance, carried 
the mind back to the early ages of faith, when the deserts 
abounded with saints strong in God’s love and perfect in the sci- 
ence of heaven, and the cities teemed with thoughtless men 
dreaming only of temporal success and pleasure. 

But to return to Pius. He watched closely the progress of 
political events, and earnestly warned Catherine of France of the 
evils she was preparing for herself and her country. He wrote 
to Mary, Queen of Scots, to console her in the difficulties which 
surrounded her movements, and upon her imprisonment by Eli- 
zabeth he excommunicated the latter. Fearful, however, lest 
this measure should tell against her whom it was intended to be- 
friend, he did not mention Mary’s name or cause in the publica- 
tion of the bull. He did all in his power to arouse the sympa- 
thies of France and Spain in behalf of the injured queen, but 
without avail. But his greatest glory, and a glory which will re- 
dound to his credit in all history, is the fact that, almost unaided 
by any European power, he destroyed the ascendency of the Turks 
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in Europe, and saved the Western nations from becoming subjects 
of the crescent, by the glorious victory, won by his prayers ra- 
ther than his troops, at Lepanto. 

To form a correct idea of this important event we must go 
back some years in the history of southern Europe. The Turks, 
having made themselves masters of the Eastern empire, sought 
to push their conquests still further. No period seemed more 
fitting for so gigantic an enterprise than that in which the Chris- 
tians were at national and religious war with one another. Eng- 
land and Germany, rent with schism, would oppose no barrier to 
the entrance of the Mussulman; France, racked by internal strife, 
seemed in the very throes of dissolution as a nation; and Italy 
alone, under the guidance of the Papacy, was left to ward off the 
impending stroke which threatened religion and civilization. 

Early in 1565 the fleet of the Turks appeared off the island of 
Malta. It was composed of one hundred and fifty-nine men-of- 
war manned by thirty thousand janissaries, the greater number 
of whom were Greek apostates. Following these came numerous 
other vessels carrying the heavy guns and munitions of war. 
The isle was defended by the famous La Valette, commander of 
the Knights of Malta. He had: been aided financially by Pope 
Pius IV. Philip of Spain had given the promise of Neapolitan 
troops, but they had not arrived. To the formidable array of 
Turkish forces La Valette could oppose seven hundred knights 
of his order and the eight thousand five hundred inhabitants of 
the place. He did not hide the danger from hismen. He rather 
exhorted them because of it to renew their vows before the al- 
tar and to strengthen themselves for death by the reception of 
the Blessed Eucharist. Fortified by this heavenly manna, these 
noble warriors cast aside every personal division or enmity as un- 
worthy the soldiers of the cross, and devoted themselves with all 
their energy to the relief of threatened Christendom. From the 
18th of May tili the middle of September the beleaguered garrison 
withstood the assaults of the Turks. Twice the little fort of St. 
Elmo seemed about to fall into the hands of the besiegers, but the 
words of La Valette inspired new courage into the drooping 
hearts of his men, and, like true heroes, they swore one to the 
other to defend the place till the death. They were true to their 
word. On the 23d of June the Turks, after having lost eight 
thousand men, forced the entrance, but not till the sturdy knights 
were weltering in their gore. To intimidate the Christians the 
Turkish general bade his soldiers tear the hearts from the knights 
who still breathed. In sacrilegious derision they split the bodies 
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of these heroes in the form of a cross, and, having tied them to 
planks, cast them into the sea. The waves and tide washed them 
ashore near the various Christian towns of the island, and as a 
consequence a dread of the Mussulmans filled the breasts of the 
people. 

On the 18th of August the Turks made a sudden attack on 
another of the forts. For a moment victory seemed to be with 
them. Their standards were already floating on the top of the 
walls. Fear and dismay seemed to have rendered the Christian 
knights powerless. But only fora moment. Soon the intrepid 
La Valette was seen advancing, pike in hand. So hurried had 
been his movements that he had not waited for his helmet. Fol- 
lowed by a handful of his knights, he charges furiously upon the 
enemy. The crowd of fleeing inhabitants turn, look at the old 
man, pick up courage, and rush to his assistance. The tide of 
battle is turned. The Turks, seeing La Valette so quickly rein- 
forced, imagine there are other troops in reserve and retire. La 
Valette, unconscious of danger, follows them till he has driven 
them from the field. At length, on the 7th of September, the long- 
expected aid of the Neapolitan troops arrives, and the Turkish 
leader, finding himself outgenerafled, abandons the siege. The 
news of the deliverance of Malta soon spread throughout Chris- 
tendom and gave universal joy. La Valette became a hero, and 
his name was on every tongue. The danger, however, was not 
over; it was only stayed. In the following year Soliman, the 
sultan, got ready a new and larger fleet with the intention of once 
more attacking the island. La Valette began the construction of 
a fortified city on the ruins of St. Elmo, and Pius V., who had 
become pope, obtained large loans to aid the project from Por- 
tugal and Spain. To hasten its completion the pontiff permitted 
the knights to work upon Sundays and holydays. In the midst 
of these preparations Soliman died and left his kingdom to his 
son, Selim the Sot. Historians have wondered that the Turkish 
Empire could retain its power and ascendency under such aruler, 
but the real fact is that Mussulman power at that time was up- 
held and strengthened by the genius and cunning of renegade 
Christians rather than by the ability of Turkish statesmen. It 
was, indeed, an empire of apostasy.' The first generals and minis- 
ters of Selim’s court were apostates; of ten grand viziers who 
were around the throne of the monarch, eight had at one time 
professed Christianity. 

Scarcely was the sultan placed upon his throne when he sent 
a notification to the republic of Venice that if it wished to remain 
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on friendly terms with him it should cede to him the isle of 
Cyprus, inasmuch as this island had formerly belonged to Egypt, 
which now acknowledged the sultan’s sway. The republic of 
Venice refused this concession, and war was declared by Selim. 
After a siege of seven weeks the city of Nicosa was taken by the 
sultan. The garrison had been promised security upon surren- 
der, but they were all hacked to pieces to the number of twenty 
thousand. Two thousand persons of either sex were condemned 
to slavery. Mothers killed their children and themselves to 
escape the brutal barbarity of the conquerors. Three vessels 
laden with booty and a thousand young Christian women were 
sent to the Turkish capital. But they never arrived. A woman 
of the number, dreading dishonor more than death, set fire to the 
magazine, and the vessels were destroyed in the mid-sea. 

In 1571 Famagosta, after a siege of thirteen months, capitulated. 
The terms were honorable, allowing all the inhabitants and the 
garrison to depart in security. However, the sultan forgot his 
word. The vessels, which were overtaken, were robbed of their 
refugees, the commandants were put to the sword. The gov- 
ernor of the town, after having been subjected to various insults, 
was executed. ’ . 

The outlook was indeed dark. It seemed as if the enemy 
were to prevail and that an end had come to Christian civiliza- 
tion. Venice, in its dire distress, called upon Pius for assistance, 
and begged him to petition the other Christian nations for aid. 
Most willingly did Pius do all that was asked. He ordered the 
papal fleet, under command of Mark Antony Colonna, to proceed 
to the assistance of the Venetians. He sent legates to Spain, 
Portugal, France, Germany, Poland, and Russia. He represented 
to these various powers that not simply was Cyprus in danger, 
but every nation of the West, and proposed to them to unite 
against their common enemy, the Turk. Spain and the Italian 
princes alone answered the pontiff's appeal. These formed a 
league with the pontiff and Venice for the preservation of Chris- 
tian Europe. Pope Pius was declared head of the league. He 
named Don John of Austria generalissimo of the forces, and sent 
to him his standard for the crusade. Mark Antony Colonna re- 
ceived another from the pontiff bearing the famous inscription, 
“In hoc signo vinces.” It was pending these preparations that 
Nicosa and Famagosta had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
This only made Pius the more anxious for the crusade. When 
all was ready he bade the generalissimo to give battle to the 


Turk as the only means of breaking his power. At the same 
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time he gave orders that all should deport themselves as Chris- 
tian soldiers by approaching the sacraments, and assured them of 
victory. 

On the 8th of September, 1571, a fast of three days was ordered. 
The entire army went to confession and received Holy Commu- 
nion. Enmities were suppressed, bickerings were forgotten, and 
all were filled with the idea of conquering or dying in the strug. 
gle. Holy priests placed on each vessel assisted in the preserva- 
tion of discipline and the maintenance of piety. Don John in- 
sisted strenuously upon order. Two unfortunates who had been 
found guilty of blasphemy were put to death. Finally, having 
set sail, the fleet arrived at the Gulf of Lepanto, in sight of the 
Turks, on the 7th of October. 

It was in this same locality that the famous battle of Actium, 
between Antony and Octavius, had been fought. Three hundred 
vessels now bore the crescent of the sultan, whilst the Christian 
standard floated from the masts of two hundred and nine. Don 
John took up his position in the centre, with Colonna at his right, 
and Veniero, the Venetian admiral, at his left. Running through 
the line in a little skiff, the general held aloft a large crucifix, and 
in loud tones called upon the chiefs and soldiers to do their duty. 
At the same time the priests were busied hearing confessions and 
giving absolution. At a given signal the trumpets were sounded, 
and the Christian army, in obedience to the orders of Pius V., in- 
voked the Holy Trinity and saluted the Blessed Virgin. Then 
for a few moments all was still. It was the awful, dread silence 
which precedes the crashing of some terrible thunderbolt. The 
air seemed overcharged with electricity, which nerved the armies 
and made them eager for action. With apparent admiration the 
two adversaries gazed at each other, each fearing to open hostili- 
ties. At length the silence is broken, and with the voice of thun- 
der a ball speeds from the Turkish vessel. Don John replies by 
another. The fight has begun, and in an instant has spread all 
along the line. Furiously the cannons blaze away. Now the 
rigging of one vessel goes down, followed by the mast of an- , 
other. Now a noble warrior pays for his brave exposure by 
death, and his companions have no time to bear him away, so 
fiercely goes the battle. The Christians are at disadvantage, for 
the sun blinds their eyes, and the wind carries the smoke of their 
adversaries’ vessels so that they cannot aim. Don John perceives 
this, and, changing position, brings his vessels into better quarters. 
The Turks closely watch his movements. Now the Turkish ad- 
miral comes forth and brings his ship into close quarters with 
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Don John’s and Colonna’s. The other vessels follow, and a bitter 
hand-to-hand combat begins. No quarter is given or asked. For 
a whole hour the terrible warfare goes on, till at last the Turkish 
admiral falls. A Spaniard, seeing this, boards the enemy’s boat, 
severs the head from the body, and holds it aloft. A cry of en- 
thusiasm resounds from the Christian vessels, and with new vigor 
they press the foe ; crestfallen by the death of their leader, the 
enemy soon give way, and in confusion endeavor to save them- 
selves by extricating their boats from their entanglement with 
those of the crusaders. But all in vain. The defeat was com- 
plete. The Turkish power and ascendency was broken, and 
Europe and Christian civilization were saved. Thirty thousand 
Mussulmans were killed and two hundred and twenty-four vessels 
destroyed. Fifteen thousand Christians who had been reduced 
to slavery by the Turks were freed. The Catholic army lost 
eight thousand men. It may perhaps be interesting to the reader 
to know that Don Cervantes, the celebrated Spanish writer, was 
among the Christian warriors in this famous battle, and had his 
left arm carried away by a cannon-ball. 

Whilst the campaign was organizing Pius V. multiplied his 
fasts and austerities. He had arranged for constant and unremit- 
ting prayers in the many religious houses of Rome. He himself 
persevered night and day in prayer for the preservation of the 
church and civilization, and the overthrow of the enemies of both. 
When hindered by the necessity of rest or the affairs of state 
from fulfilling this self-imposed task, he confided it to men of re- 
cognized devotion. He was one day engaged upon some very 
important business with his treasurer and several bishops in the 
Vatican. The treasurer was speaking when Pius suddenly made 
a sign with his hand for silence. He arose quickly, and, hasten- 
ing to the window, opened it, and remained standing for a few 
moments at it, wrapt in contemplation. His countenance lighted 
up. All about him bespoke some profound emotion. Suddenly 
turning to those near him, he cried aloud in transport: “ Speak 
no more. This is not a time for business. Let us away to the 
church, there to thank God. Our army has been victorious.” 
Bathed in tears, he betook himself to his oratory, and, falling on 
his knees, made his grateful return to the God of battles. The 
treasurer and the assembled bishops noted the hour and the date 
of the prophecy, and when, some days after, the news was brought 
to Rome, it was found to have been the precise moment in which 
the cross had triumphed over the crescent in the Gulf of Lepanto. 
As the victory had been won through the intercession of the 
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Blessed Virgin, Pope Pius added the title of Help of Christians 
to her litany, and instituted the feast of the Rosary on the first 
Sunday of October. 

The defence of Malta and the victory of Lepanto brought to 
a final close the great work of the crusades—the work of Charles 
Martel, of Charlemagne, of Godfrey de Bouillon, of Richard the 
Lion-hearted, and of St. Louis: the defence of Christian human- 
ity and Christian society against Mohammedan barbarism. The 
crescent waned and was never again destined to appear in west- 
ern Europe. Once more the Papacy had saved the world, and 
had saved it whilst distracted herself by the rebellious conduct of 
her children in Germany and England. Pius did not long survive 
the victory. His work was done. The severe strain upon his 
system arising from the anxiety of the campaign had undermined 
his bodily strength, and he succumbed. He died in May, 1572. 
Public rejoicings were ordered by the Turkish government be- 
cause of his death. All Christianity mourned for him. It felt 
that it had lost a kind father, a just ruler, and a holy bishop, and 
such is the testimony borne to his character by all writers of 
history. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


A MEMORABLE NIGHT—ITS THIRD PART, 


THE tumult prevailing in the city kept peace-loving citizens 
within doors that evening. In the darkness the rival factions re- 
cognized only two classes—friends and foes. Neutrality was out 
of the question; and as broken heads were very evenly divided 
between these two classes, there was no safety in venturing 
abroad near the scene of combat. Sir Stanley Dashington was 
one of the few whom love of excitement and love of another de- 
scription had drawn out into the streets. Being determined to 
spend the evening with Olivia and her brother though an insur- 
rection barred the way, and not unwilling to be an eye-witness of 
the scenes enacting, he plunged boldly through the midst of the 
contestants, and came out on the other side laden with honors 
and victory, with his nose bleeding copiously and a cut over his 
left eye. In this state he presented himself before his friends. 
To see the alarm that spread over one pretty face at sight of his 
bloody countenance and disordered clothing was a sufficient re- 
ward to the baronet for what he had suffered; and to have the lit- 
tle hands prepare the warm water, and sponge the wound, and 
bandage his head, and arrange and brush his clothing, was a bliss 
to obtain which again he was willing and eager to rush into 
another fray. Only the doctor took the matter seriously, and 
grew sadder and envious at the mere sight of this fortunate lover 
attended by his mistress. It was then eleven o'clock, for the baro- 
net had taken almost two hours to make his way through the 
mob. He had strategized and fought with fists and sticks alter- 
nately. At one moment he found himself leading a furious crowd 
against the soldiers, and at the next he was running with useful 
speed to avoid the same. Ups and downs of fortune passed with 
the quickness of thought. Being brave, he was favored by for- 
tune, and recorded with proper pride the number of heads he had 
probably broken and the number of vain attempts at his own. 

In the midst of their rejoicing came Quip and Juniper with 
the senseless body of McDonell. A few words from the student 
were sufficient to explain matters, and then began “the hurryings 
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to and fro, and gathering tears and tremblings of distress.” The 
unconscious man was put to bed hastily, and carefully examined 
by the doctor. His body was badly cut and bruised, but no bones 
were broken. His face had escaped injury. The cuts and 
bruises, though not in themselves absolutely fatal, were serious 
enough, considering the feeble state of health in which McDonell 
was, to warrant the doctor’s declaration that the man had but a 
few hours to live. Sir Stanley went at once for the priest and 
Quip for another doctor, while Olivia, assisting her brother at 
times, drew from Juniper the details of the sad experience through 
which his master had gone. The little lady was all tears and 
sympathy and reverence for the dying man. 

“ He is nothing less than a martyr,” she whispered to Harry. 
“He might have escaped uninjured, but that he would not deny 
his religion to the mob.” 

And when no one was looking she fervently kissed her mar- 
tyr’s hand. He was a man of suffering, indeed, and to the watch- 
ers his face showed it plainly, so pale was it, so weary, so full of 
pitiful longing as if for some escape from his endless difficulties. 
Waiting for the return of consciousness—-for his heart was beating 
perceptibly and his breathing could be distinctly heard—Olivia 
smoothed his darkened hair and wrinkled forehead; and under 
her magnetic touch a new expression formed on the sad counte- 
nance. If his daughter but knew! Thethought of Nano recalled 
the fact that no messenger had been sent to her. She mentioned 
it to her brother. 

“As there is no other present,” he said, “send Juniper.” 
Which was accordingly done, and the brother and sister were 
left alone with the man who in the past had so cruelly wronged 
them. There were and could be-no revengeful feelings towards 
the poor wretch, even had he not been sanctified by the dignity 
and reverence which surround a confessor of the faith. The mills 
of the gods, grinding slowly, had ground out to him from the 
fortune he had stolen only remorse, ingratitude, misery, and 
death, while those whom he had cheated, tried and proved by 
adversity, had been schooled to enjoy their good fortune in 
moderation when it should come tothem. He came back to con- 
sciousness before any of the messengers had returned. 

“T am a papist,” were his first spoken words. 

Then feeling Olivia’s soft touch on his face, and fancying that 
he was still in his old illness and that the past was but one of its 
hideous dreams, he murmured: “My daughter! Nano!” and, 
reaching for the little hand, pressed it to his lips. When he saw 
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her face and recognized her he knew it was not a dream, and the 
old expression of weariness and resignation returned to his face. 

“Where am I?” he asked. “I was inthe mob. And where 
is Juniper?” 

“You are safe in the house of Dr. Fullerton,” said Olivia, 
checking her own emotion, “and Mr. Juniper has gone for your 
daughter.” 

“My daughter!” he said suddenly. “ Ah! yes, of course— 
my daughter.” 

The tone was significant, in spite of his feeble attempts to hide 
his feelings. 

“ You are very kind,” he said again. ‘“ You are Catholics, too. 
Have you sent for a priest?” 

“Father Leonard himself will be here directly,” answered the 
doctor, thinking it a good opportunity to come forward. “I 
must insist that you talk less, as you are in a dangerous condi- 
tion.” 

A shiver passed through the wounded body, and his eyes, 
startled and wild, sought the speaker’s face. 

“TI am dying,” he gasped slowly; “and who are you that 
speak to me with the voice and mien of one who died long ago?” 

“It is my brother,” said Olivia—“ Dr. Fullerton.” 

“Henry Hamilton,” corrected the doctor, comprehending 
many things from McDonell’s frightened manner and strange 
words, “the son of your dead friend.” 

The fear vanished from McDonell’s face. He looked curious- 
ly and eagerly at the doctor. 

“ This is the providence of God,” he murmured—“ his justice 
and his mercy shown in the one act. I thought to die in the 
street and amid strangers without doing the work I had laid out 
for myself. .Instead I die with the children of my wronged 
friend, and my one wish is to be accomplished. I know not upon 
what grounds you claim relationship with William Hamilton, sir, 
but your resemblance to him is sufficient. There is a silk bag 
about my neck; take it from me, Henry Hamilton. For your 
sister and yourself the papers it holds were written. Use them 
as you will. They will help you to your own again. In all 
things 1 pray you to be merciful with my daughter. You will 
find her wrong-doing faithfully recorded, but, where you can, be 
gentle with her.” 

“ How could we be otherwise?” cried Olivia, with a burst of 
sobbing. ‘“ We have so loved her!” 

“Have loved!” hesighed. “Alas! my child, so it will be with 
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her in the future: to lose her best friends, and to lose them 
justly.” 

The doctor went into the outer apartment and thence into the 
garden to hide his agony and the groans that burst from his 
helpless lips. It was all true what Quip had said of her, and 
there was no hope for him. She was guilty of the horrible crime 
which had been laid to her charge. She had struck down her 
father, she had connived with a low villain to retain wealth which 
was not her own, and she could smile still and be gay under such 
a burden! Under the stars he fought out his battle, and when 
he entered again her false image had been torn to shreds from its 
resting-place over his heart and mingled with the rubbish of the 
garden. 

Father Leonard, the new doctor, and Mr. Waring all came 
together in the wake of Mr. Quip and the baronet; but the im- 
portant work had been done in their absence, and the dying man 
was left to the priest and Olivia, while the others wandered 
about aimlessly pending the arrival of Miss McDonell. Juniper 
had accepted the appointment of messenger to Nano with alacri- 
ty. He had long been seeking an opportunity of approaching 
the lady whom he had helped to deceive. Circumstances had 
interfered. Once it was his hatred of Quip and the desire of re- 
venge on that tormenting demon which prompted him to reveal 
to Nano the share he had in deceiving her. Now there was a 
hazy notion in his not very astute mind that he would be doing 
the daughter of his benefactor a service. Their exact relations 
he but dimly understood. He knew that McDonell feared and 
loved his daughter, and he fancied that there was a connection 
between the causes of that fear and Killany’s conspiracy against 
the truth. If his information would be of use in restoring father 
and daughter to each other, he would have done an honorable 
thing; and so he fled with eager and hasty steps through the 
night until he reached the residence visited by. him earlier in the 
evening. 

The servant who brought the announcement of his coming 
was stopped in the hall by Killany. 

“Tell the gentleman that Miss McDonell receives no messages 
or visitors to-night,” he said. ; 

Juniper, hearing the words, came to the door of the waiting- 
room. 

“Servant,” he said, “do as you are bid by your mistress. 
That man is not your master. Tell Miss McDonell that her fa- 
ther has escaped from the asylum and is dying at the house of a 
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friend. 1am come to conduct her to him. Tell her, too, I have 
that to say to her which will open her eyes to the kind of people 
she has been harboring of late.” 

The doctor was livid, but saw fit to smile and bid the servant 
carry the message to his mistress, since it was so urgent. 

“ And so McDonell is dying?” he said smoothly. “My good 
fellow, would you be so kind as to inform me where the gentle- 
man lies? He is a very dear friend.” 

“ What is the information worth?” said Juniper, with a grin; 
for he, too, had heard of Killany’s horsewhipping. 

“ Ten dollars,” said the doctor, passing over the bill. 

“He lies at a house occupied by one Dr. Fullerton,” said 
Juniper, with a light and significant laugh. “ You'll not be apt to 
go there.” 

The doctor staggered away as the servant came to take Juni- 
per to his mistress’s room. She was walking up and down as 
she had walked for the past two hours, pale, unwearied, despair- 
ing of she knew not what, her mind a blank, her heart a painful 
weight in her bosom. The news of her father’s escape relieved 
her of the superstitious fear of the face at the window. That he 
was dying, with strangers, and perhaps by violence, roused all 
her dormant remorse and filled her from head to foot with a 
sharp agony, not so much from affection as from a fear of dark 
consequences. Juniper was awkward and nervous in so beautiful 
a presence, and silently waited to be questioned. 

“You say that my father is dying,” she said. ‘“ How has this 
happened, and where is he?” 

“He was trying to get to the priest’s house, ma’am, and fell 
into the hands of the mob. He is now at Dr. Fullerton’s, and 
the doctor says that he can’t live longer than morning. I was 
sent for you.” 

She started and clasped her hands suddenly. Of all places in 
the world that he should be with Olivia and her brother! 

“I have seen you before,” she said. “You came here one 
time to do some work for Dr. Killany, did you not?” 

“TI did,” answered the man impulsively, “and it was all a lie 
from beginning to end. I knew nothing about the children you 
spoke of, and the Hamiltons that I knew were living not long 
ago. Quip told me that Killany wanted any man or woman who 
could swear to the death of any two children, and he took me; 
and I know that Quip forged letters and newspaper-slips to de- 
ceive you.” 

“Thank you,” she said quietly. “ We shall now go to the 
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Fullertons.” And she gave orders that the carriage should be 
brought round to the door. Her calmness was wonderful. The 
revelation of Juniper was a terrible shock to her pride, and she 
gave no sign. She seemed unable to feel any emotion. Tears 
would have been a relief, or complete exhaustion. She could 
obtain neither. She was in despair, ignorant of what to do 
against these rising dangers and deceits, and she thought her 
helplessness composure. Going down the stairs, she met the man 
who had tricked her so cleverly, who had been her smiling Me- 
phistopheles, persuading her of obtaining a happiness she was 
never to know. The sight of him could not drive her into a fury. 
He attempted to speak to her, but she waved him away and 
called two of the men-servants. 

“This gentleman,” she said, pointing to Killany, ‘‘ will now 
leave the house. Should he enter it again at any time without 
my special permission, you will turn him forcibly out of doors.” 

She had the satisfaction of seeing him wince at that. If trou- 
bles were rising around her like an incoming tide, insults and the 
bitterest humiliations met her tempter everywhere. He began 
in his delicate way to bluster. 

“ Away with him!” said the lady to her servants. Before he 
was exactly aware of the situation the doctor found himself hur- 
rying down the snowy pathway to the gate, guided by the strong 
hands of the men-servants. Fate was against him, and yet he re- 
mained unconquered, holding with the tenacity of a bull-dog to 
his prey. 

As Nano and Juniper proceeded to Fullerton’s she had op. 
portunity to make inquiries concerning the events of the night. 
Nothing which she heard was reassuring. The darkness seemed 
gathering about her in earnest, and with it came that new feeling 
of recklessness and obstinacy which had so lately made its ap- 
pearance. She remembered that at first it had pleased her. It 
intoxicated her now with the idea that if her destiny was really 
awaiting her she would ride to it sphinx-like and know no shame 
or regret. Still, the prospect was not encouraging. To the se- 
rious observer distance lends oblivion and death no enchantment, 
and for her they possessed the same characteristics of terror, 
pain, and humiliation. 

The house was reached at last, and the baronet came out to 
help her from the carriage. He who would once have loved to 
do that office, and would have envied him to whom it fell, was 
determined never to touch her hand or look on her face again. 
In the eyes of those men gathered around the room where her 
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father lay she was a guilty and a pitiable thing, and, though they 
strove to hide their real feeling towards her, she felt it by her 
own strong sensitiveness. Quip was gazing at her curiously, as 
he would gaze at a noted criminal, and Mr. Waring, grief-strick- 
en at his master’s fate, fixed his old eyes on her with an expres- 
sion of hideous, decrepit horror. The baronet was courteous, 
the priest subdued, and Olivia, timid and frightened because 
of her knowledge, did not dare to raise her head. 

He for whom she looked most eagerly was absent, and at 
that hour it had a meaning. On all sides she was condemned, 
even by those she loved. On all sides she was pitied, even by 
those she despised and whose pity was an insult. An heiress, a 
beauty, a genius, and a criminal!—these were her glories, and, 
high as some of them lifted her, the last one cast her down into 
the depths. Her pride and stoicism was a poor armor against 
the arrows which human eyes could shoot. In its stead came 
that feeling to which pride had given birth. It answered her 
purpose fully, and she prepared herself against any display of 
natural emotion. 

He had been waiting for her with hopeful patience after the 
last preparations for his long journey were made. His contri- 
tion was a wonderful and pathetic thing to see. It had risen out 
of great suffering. He had atoned as much as a man could atone 
unaided for the sin of his life. His ill-gotten property was re- 
stored to its owners; for the long-continued denial of his faith 
he had atoned with his life ; for his other neglects his illness and 
imprisonment were large compensation; and there now remain- 
ed only his daughter. How he prayed that his petitions for her 
might be granted ; that new suffering of his might purchase for 
her faith and penitence! She came in where he was lying, and, 
the door being closed, they were left alone. She took a seat by 
the bedside calmly, and gazed composedly but with an inward 
feeling of dread on his death-marked face. 

“Well,” he said, “ we have met again.” 

“We have met again, father,” she replied. “They tell me 
for the last time.” 

“ For the last time in this world, Nano. There will be one 
other meeting, a more sorrowful and terrible one, before our 
God. I am very happy—lI have so strong a hope that heaven 
has room for me. I wish to die with my bad deeds as far as pos- 
sible undone. I have restored my property to the actual living 
heirs. I would die content, Nano, if I had but the assurance that 
we may meet again in heaven. My child, of all the wickednesses 
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I have been guilty of, that was the worst which took my fatherly 
care and love from you and bestowed it on my gold. You might 
have been such a woman as this Olivia Fullerton.” 

“T am what I have been made. I cannot change. I shall die 
even as I have lived,” she said, with a fierce, burning hate in her 
heart for him that he had left her so utterly to the mercy of 
strangers. It almost, in her own mind, justified her cruelty to- 
wards him. 

“With God all things are possible,” he answered meekly ; 
“and I shall pray that you may be saved. Nano, it is my dying 
sorrow that I leave you in so wretched a state.” 

“T regret that I should be a cause of sorrow to you in this 
hour. It may please you to know that I have dismissed Kil- 
lany.” 

“God forgive him!” he said fervently. “If he had found you 
and me stronger in virtue he would not have had opportunities 
to succeed so well in his wicked designs.” 

There was silence then between them until she thought of the 
heirs. 

“You say you have found those children, and have taken 
means to restore to them their property. I shall be happy to 
give them their own. Killany deceived me into the belief that 
they were dead, and until to-night I was ignorant of the decep- 
tion. I would not have acted so harshiy had I known it at 
first.” 

“Poor, poor child!” said the dying man. “He deceived and 
tricked us both. These children have grown to be man and wo- 
man. Nano, you arein their house. They are Dr. Fullerton 
and his sister, and I find that they can prove their rights clearly.” 

The mills of the gods grind slowly, but they had ground, in 
the present instance, exceedingly small. This woman, who had 
passed through the ordeal of the last two months with a marvel- 
lous ease and composure, and had sat unmoved by the bedside 
of her dying father; who had seen her friends depart, and her 
servant turned traitor and cheat, without giving a sign of grief, 
heard this stunning revelation with as much apparent indiffer- 
ence as she usually displayed on similar occasions. But there 
are limits to human endurance, and hers had been reached. She 
was composed as one could be who has been struck dead in a sit- 
ting posture. All her faculties were numbed. Something seem- 
ed to have dashed like a bullet into her brain and stopped the 
machinery. A minute after the words had been uttered she lay 
on the floor unconscious, and in a swoon so terrible that it looked 
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like death to the astonished people who rushed into the room. 
It had its effect on McDonell. Paralysis seized immediately 
upon his enfeebled limbs, and even while they were bearing his 
daughter from his presence the worn soul, all its light centred in 
the eyes so mournfully fastened on her still form, fled on its eter- 
nal mission. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


TO THE LOWEST DEPTHS, 


MENTAL or physical pain, if not too acuie, is long in reaching 
a culminating point. It continues while endurance lasts, and 
when that fails pain is dead. Misery can heap itself to an aston- 
ishing height, and find mortals to bear the burden even while 
putting on the straw that breaks the supporter down. Miss Mc- 
Donell had come to the conclusion that her sufferings, her real 
miseries, had begun and ended with the one fatal anrouncement 
which her father had made on his death-bed. She did not dis- 
cuss her wretchedness or endeavor to analyze it. The fact was 
too patent. Whatever hopes she had before entertained of reach- 
ing once more the eminence of virtue by an irreproachable life 
died out. The strongest motive was gone from her. Poverty, 
loneliness, oblivion would have been welcomed could they have 
restored to her the friends she had lost. Her wealth was become 
distasteful, even hateful. It had cost her the esteem of a noble 
woman and the love of one man—the only man in her world, and 
who had gone out of it for ever. 

It was April, and April rains were falling on the dead leaves 
of the previous autumn. The leaden skies and the desolate 
streets, the grand, lonely house with its death-odors, the skeleton 
trees naked and dripping, were in perfect accordance with the 
mood which possessed her. A curtain of dismal colors had fallen 
between the mirth of the winter and the promised gayeties of the 
spring, and a similar curtain had fallen between the glory and joy 
of her past life and the utter misery to come. Her trust in her- 
self was gone. She played now the réle of the unsuccessful 
schemer, cheated by those whom she had ‘thought faithful, cheat- 
ed by herself when she dreamed of purchasing at a bargain. She 
had become a laugher and a scorner. Diogenes seemed likely to 
be made her beau-ideal of a philosopher and a man. What lit- 
tle faith she had in personal good was lost. She sneered at her 
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loved transcendentalism, and threw her books into the flames. 
Iconoclasm was her religion. Having innocently broken her 
most favored idols, she revenged herself by breaking the less fa. 
vored ones in succession. 

Her father had been scarcely laid in his grave with fitting 
honors when she sent for Killany. Caprice had more to do with 
the action than sound sense or discretion. She was inclined to 
do rash and desperate things. He had once been ignominiously 
ejected from her house, and threatened with a similar service 
should he venture to make his appearance there again without 
permission. This he had felt as no disgrace, neither as an 
annoyance until by the death of McDonell his trusteeship lapsed. 
Then a footing at McDonell House would have been a wonderful 
advantage. His honor was expediency. He received her sum- 
mons with gratitude, and came, smiling and subservient, at her 
command. He was met with superciliousness. She had some 
torpedoes to set off for his benefit. Their effect had already been 
tried on herself, and she was desirous of noting in her cynical 
way their €ffect on the arch-schemer, who was never surprised, 
never taken aback at anything. 

“ My father in dying,” said she, when the conversation was 
fairly begun, “‘ managed to leave the property we so struggled to 
hold to the heirs of the estate. I was puzzled to know how he 
could do that when you so successfully proved the heirs dead.”’ 

This was the first of the missiles she had prepared, and it 
went off with considerable noise. He blushed at her nice in- 
nuendo, and stammered out that he was as much surprised as 
herself. 

“ A lawyer of these heirs has told me that I may as well com- 
promise. I have nota chance in the courts, and ugly stories might 
get out among my city friends. Dr. Hamilton and his sister Oli- 
via—lately Dr. and Miss Fullerton—have kindly consented to any 
arrangements I shall propose in the matter. They are the heirs.” 
The second missile was more successful even than the first, as it 
rendered the doctor quite speechless. He wished, with a great 
comprehensiveness, to call himself a fool, but the word was alto- 
gether too weak to express his appreciation of himself. Miss 
McDonell, perceiving the feeling, was delighted. 

“They have given me my own time in which to make my 
arrangements,” she continued. “ You are no longer my trustee. 
I now make you my agent. The sum of three hundred thousand 
dollars must be placed at the disposal of the Hamiltons as speed- 
ily as possible. It will therefore be necessary to dispose of real 
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estate, bonds, mortgages, and merchandise to that amount. You 
are commissioned to do this, and you will also convert into 
money whatever of property is left to me.” 

“ Which will amount to one hundred and fifty thousand,” he 
said, quite overcome by this unexpected mark of favor, but con- 
jecturing that it came from disappointment and grief at the per- 
sonality of the heirs. 

“Very good. You may go, and when you have business to 
transact send a deputy. 1 donot care to see you oftener than 
can be helped. Thirty thousand of my property is yours. You 
have already by your negligence cost me more, but I let that 
pass. Without any questions or thanks or explanations, go.” 

He went with wise alacrity. Her smiling, decisive manner 
was too much for him. 

“Generous with her money,” he thought. ‘“ However, I am 
not sure that her generosity will stand the strain I shall soon put 
upon it.” 

A remark which shows that Miss McDonell’s cynical, brave, 
devil-may-care recklessness in appointing such a villain as her 
agent was not without something of foolishness in it after all. 
Perhaps she thought to bribe him into faithfulness by her gift of 
thirty thousand. 

Real estate was then at a premium, and particularly that 
which had been owned by McDonell. His investments had been 
well made, and the mortgages, bonds, etc., were sold at full 
value. Hershare in the business which her father had carried on 
was sold to the junior partners, and in two weeks the sum of 
three hundred thousand dollars was placed to the account of Dr. 
Hamilton and his sister. Killany announced by deputy that in 
ten days all the remaining property would be represented by a 
bank account of over one hundred thousand dollars. His deputy 
was the agreeable Quip, whose share in certain transactions had 
not yet become known to his over-confident master. Mr. Quip 
called every other day with his report, and was so to call until 
the doctor had finished his work. 


The Hamiltons in the meantime had made their appearance in 
society under the protection of their new name, their new for- 
tune, and the powerful Mrs. Strachan. Their confidence in them- 
selves and their indifference to every one, now that they could 
stand face to face with the world, upset the slander which Kil- 
lany’s public whipping had already brought into question ; the 
fact that brother and sister were to share some sixty thousand 
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pounds between them made general society affable, though not 
cringing; and Mrs. Strachan’s unconcealed pride in their com. 
pany capped the climax gloriously. Society came to its knees 
after a time, threw dirt at Killany, and begged pardon in the 
many delicate but open ways which it employs for that purpose. 
Having a great respect for it, with a safe amount of scorn inter- 
mingled, Dr. Hamilton and Olivia chose to forgive and forget 
past cruelties. 

With the end of April the marriage-music began to melt on 
the air in delicate cadences, and Hymen, in the person of the 
baronet, to make furious and unceasing attempts to light the nup- 
tial torch. Olivia declared that she was in no hurry, which Sir 
Stanley refused to believe, and he reasoned with her in a variety 
of ways. He argued that the little birds were mating in the 
spring weather, and no time could be more appropriate for 
them. He had been dallying so long on the American continent, 
not having been home since he had come into his inheritance, 
that the charge of absenteeism would soon be flung at his head. 
Heaven alone knew what wrongs his tenants might be suffering 
from his absence. For a longer delay she might hold herself re- 
sponsible. It was the proper thing for a hero and heroine when 
their troubles were over to go to the church at once and get 
married. Those novels in which the reader is told that the lovers 
intend to get married were not satisfactory, and authors risked a 
good part of their reputation by prolonging useless dalliance 
through three chapters when lovers should have become man 
and wife and turned their attention to more serious duties and 
more rational pleasures. 

“Qh!” said she pettishly, for prosperity had spoiled hera 
little, “then you don’t believe in the cooing and the wooing that 
ought to precede these things.” 

“ Don’t I?” says he, with a grin of delighted recollection at his 
own doings in that direction. “ You minx! haven't I cooed and 
wooed for a whole winter like a young dove? And haven't I 
liked it, and haven’t you liked it so well that you have consented 
to listen to it for the rest of your days. And didn’t I get a 
bloody nose and a broken head one night in order to satisfy your 
—my tastes for the thing? And am I not about to fight a duel 
with a man on your account, unless the said man, who has twice 
abjectly petitioned for an extension of time, shall leave the city 
immediately ?” 

“Qh!” hiding her blushes with her hands, “ how absurdly you 
can talk. Fightaduel just when you are going to get married!” 
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“It gives a relish to the wedding, my love,” says he. “ You 
have just got your money ”—coaxingly—“ and will you not say 
next week for the time? Come, think how I have waited and 
suffered, think how I[ am pressed for time. If you will consent I 
will do more cooing and wooing in one week—” 

“1 don’t want it,” says she curtly. “What are you thinking 
of? A week! You take away my breath at the bare idea!” 

“ Then you will not say next week?” And he began to bridle. 

“Why, you dear, unreasonable fellow, who ever heard of a 
young lady just come into a fortune getting married without a 
trousseau ?”’ 

“ Trousseau!” echoes the baronet in despair. “A letter to 
Paris, a month or two of waiting, and heaven knows what be- 
sides! I'll not stand it. I sha’n’t wait longer than another week. 
Why did you not think of this a month ago?” 

“Heated about nothing, Sir Stanley. I can get ready ina 
week ; but then you know this is to bea grand affair, and one 
needs at least two weeks—” 

“Stop right there,” says Sir Stanley. “ In two weeks it shall 
be, and if you change your mind I start for Europe to-morrow.” 

It was settled afterwards in family council that the wedding 
should take place early in the month of May now close at hand, 
and preparations were begun on a great scale. Olivia and her 
baronet would much have preferred a quiet, unostentatious cere- 
mony, but Mrs. Strachan, having been consulted, went against it 
so decidedly, and gave reasons so strong in support of her views, 
that all agreed she was right and consented to follow her instruc- 
tions. Society must know once and for ever that Miss Hamilton 
was not afraid of scrutiny into her family records; that she 
stood before the world a lady of fortune, and not one whit less 
equal to her husband before than after her marriage. As her 
wealth was considerable, it would not be amiss to give society an 
idea of its proportions in the magnificence of her last appearance 
as Miss Hamilton. The ceremony was to be performed at the 
cathedral, and the breakfast was to take place at Mrs. Strachan’s 
residence. 

It came off at the appointed time, and was, of course, a grand 
affair. All the city was present. Every fashion of the hour was 
represented in the costumes of the ladies and gentlemen, and the 
bride, as the centre of attraction, looked the perfection of the 
character which she sustained. It was a triumphant hour for 
Sir Stanley, but a rather mournful one for Lady Dashington. 


That day saw her go out once more into a strange world. She 
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had once thought that no other parting could be more sorrow- 
ful than that which she had made with her loved convent and 
convent life. It bore only a shadow of present suffering. “ For 
ever and for ever” were the words traced on her destiny. She 
was to find a new soil, and a new home, and new friends, and all 
the dear old associations were to be torn from her and thrown 
aside. One face that should have smiled and wept with her in 
that hour was not present. A card of invitation had been sent to 
Miss McDonell, and with it Olivia had sent an entreating note, 
affectionate as ever when the chilliness of the past was allowed 
for. The invitation was declined with thanks, and the note re- 
mained unanswered. 

The breakfast, being under Mrs. Strachan’s supervision, was a 
success. Well-bred hilarity, a quality for which she had ever 
been famous, prevailed. The guests were arranged with an eye 
to the peculiarities of each grouping. Father Leonard sat v7s-a- 
vis with Sir John McDonough, who had a High-Church bishop 
on his left, with some nonentity, however, between. The en- 
deavors to get a decided opinion from Sir John on any one point 
—an amusement which kept that part of the table in perpetual 
good-humor—only served to show the dexterity, wit, and good- 
humor of thatslippery politician. Speeches were made by every- 
body famous or stupid at such a bit of delicate tongue-fencing. 
The priest told his little story; and the attorney-general spoke 
of the day on which he was married, without committing himself 
in any way; and the High-Church bishop, who was a wit, said 
sharp things at the expense of his neighbors. The bridegroom 
was in a merry mood between looking too often at his bride and 
at the bottom of his wine-glass, In his speech he said many rash 
brilliant things and many rash foolish ones, which were quite 
excusable in a man just married, but afforded Lady Dashington 
ample material for a first curtain-lecture. Dr. Hamilton had 
been very cheerful and talkative through the whole ceremony. 
It was a satisfactory event for him, inasmuch as it saw his sister 
so well provided for. Olivia had watched him closely, but was 
unable to detect any outward expression of the sorrow which she 
knew to be eating up his heart. 

At last the ordeal was over for the married pair, and, after 
many tearful adieus, they were carried away to the station. 
Olivia bore it very well, although she looked a trifle frightened, 
as if the magnitude of her position had not yet been fully under- 
stood, She hung about her brother, and would not take her eyes 
from him even while the train was steaming into the depot. 
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“Keep a brave heart, little girl,” he said consolingly, ‘‘ and 
have no fears for me. Such a steady old chap, with plenty of 
money at his command and a loved profession, can never want 
for happiness.” 

“Ah!” she answered tearfully, “you will be,alone. If the 
wish of your heart could but be accomplished this parting would 
not be so bitter for you and me. * You have always had the suf- 
fering, Harry, and I the pleasure. Even now it is the same. 
Isn’t it just possible, Harry, that she and you—” 

He put his hand over her mouth with a gentle shake of the 
bowed head, 

“ Never, never, Olivia. It can never be. I love her still, it is 
true, but my respect for her is gone. I do not condemn her. 
We can leave that to God. Yet do not trouble yourself about 
me in that respect. When she is forgotten I shall perhaps find 
another to fill her place.” 

He led her to the train and stood waving his handkerchief at © 
the tearful faceas it moved away. It was the last of pretty, pure- 
hearted Olivia. Very downcast he felt as he returned to the 
guests at Mrs. Strachan’s and took his place among them. He 
was resolved that as soon as possible he would leave the city 
and seek forgetfulness and peace amid new scenes. 

Having obtained the property so confidently assured him by 
Mr. Quip, his first duty was to search up that individual, in order 
to pay him his stipulated five thousand. Mr. Quip, however, 
was not to be found, neither at the office, which was closed, nor 
at any of his usual haunts in the city. Strict inquiry brought out 
the fact that the gentleman was in jail, and thither went the doc- 
tor, amused at this new freak of Mr. Quip’s fortunes. The phi- 
losopher greeted him cheerily and gabbled away with uncon- 
scious coolness. 

“ All through our friend Mr. Juniper,” he said in explaining 
the circumstances of his imprisonment. “ Miss McDonell pre- 
sented him with some money for his devotion to her father—he 
knew that would be forthcoming, the rascal !—and on the strength 
of my five thousand I asked him to lend mesome. I have a habit 
of borrowing, I must admit, and had practised considerably on 
Juniper. He refused, and, going off with some old cronies, re- 
turned to my lodgings in the evening gloriously drunk. I put 
him to bed unthinkingly, and two days later find myself in jail on 
a charge of robbery preferred by Juniper. He had no money 
when he woke up next morning, and found it convenient, having 
been under my care, to fix the charge on me. Unfortunately the 
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judge saw the matter in the strong light which Juniper’s counsel 
and the prosecuting crown attorney threw upon it, and I am rus. 
ticated for two months straight. You may put away my five 
thousand dollars ina bank. There is another thing which has 
made me uneasy, and which I wish you to settle. Killany has 
fled to parts unknown. I was his go-between with Miss Mc- 
_Donell for some time, because he was her agent and she would 
not look at him. When he was going he gave me a series of let- 
ters to be delivered to her one by one every other day for 
two weeks, exactly asif he were present in thecity. He has been 
gone ten days, and the whole affair has made me uneasy. I can 
swear that he did not go without taking a fair share of some- 
body’s goods along with him, for he had none of his own.” 

Dr. Hamilton thanked Mr. Quip for his information, bade him 
a final adieu, and hastened in alarm to the priest. Inquiries were 
set on foot by both, and the result chronicled a new and last mis- 
fortune for Miss McDonell. She was left as poor as the poorest. 
The house had been sold from over her head by the smiling Kil- 
lany, and with his ill-gotten gains that slippery gentleman had 
fled to distant countries where he would be unheard of by his 
Canadian friends for evermore. She bore her losses with the 
same stoicism shown under the trials of the months that were 
past. 

“T am not in love with riches and station now,” she said to 
the priest, “and feel some relief in knowing that the metal which 
brought me so much evil is no longer mine. I am going to New 
York. I have position already assured me as editress of a maga- 
zine, and the salary is quite sufficient to support me in comfort. 
If I desired to be revenged on Killany I could not have done bet- 
ter than to have permitted him to make away with this money. 
He is now the beggar on horseback, and you can surmise the 
direction he will take.” 

Nevertheless the priest was not pleased with her manner or 
her looks or her decision. Her face had of late become marble 
in its whiteness, and the lustrous eyes never for a moment lost 
their expression of pain. The strain which she had borne with- 
out once wincing was too severe for her physical powers long to 
withstand, and he suggested that she should remain for some 
time at leisure before attempting work of any kind. 

“I am not safe without work,” she replied, “and I am sure 
that new scenes and new faces, and the excitement of being poor 
and earning my own living, will be of benefit. All my old pur- 
suits are distasteful. I could not remain here in any event. I 
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shall go within a week. I have many friends in New York, who 
are acquainted by this with my changed fortunes and are anx- 
ious to serve me. If I get ill—and, to tell the truth, I am not 
desirous of ‘it—there will be many kind friends to care for me. 
Good-by, father. Be assured of my gratitude for your many 
kindnesses.” 

Within a week she had departed, alone and unattended, for 
New York. It was the wonder of society for the proverbial 
nine days. Dr. Hamilton had preceded her by one day ; Killany 
was said to be in Italy ; Quip was in jail; Juniper, haunted in his 
drunken moments by visions of the long wharf and a woman’s 
face, had fled to the West; and Olivia with her husband was 
safely settled in Ireland. Thus one by one the characters of our 
tale faded from the scene where they had played with so much 
pathos, merriment, and pain, and left behind them no deeper im- 
pression on the hearts or memories of men than the snow which 
had gone in the spring. Their places were filled as rapidly as 
they were vacated. It is our misfortune and our safety that, im- 
portant as we may be to our little selves, with thie world we are 
of no importance. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
LOVE AND DEATH, 


In logic certain premises being laid down, their conclusion is 
inevitable. In the lives of individuals certain circumstances 
being given and certain dispositions of a man’s character, results 
are looked for as confidently as a logical conclusion. Wonders 
are not uncommon in the nineteenth century, but miracles are— 
such a miracle, for instance, as the conversion of a dying brigand. 
It would be a miracle to upset the logical outcome of certain rea- 
sonings. We have laid down premises in the life of Miss Mc- 
Donell which predict and justify mournful conclusions. She 
was a woman of talent, beauty, and gentle manners, spiced with a 
certain amount of intellectual pride, and an inordinate amount 
of personal pride. Her education and training had been at the 
same time excellent and vicious—excellent in its methods, but 
vicious from the want of a proper selection of studies. These 
had no real worth. They wereall show. The soul received no 
athletic training. Its temptations were all unstudied, unknown, 
and unprovided for; and we have seen how easily this proud, irre- 
proachable woman fell in spite of the pretty, artificial bulwarks 
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which her education had taught her to look upon as impregna- 
ble. By her dalliance with sin she had lost many important 
things: the friend she prized most in the world, and who was 
deserving indeed of a higher and better love than she could give ; 
the affection of a man too noble in body and soul to take to wife 
a woman so stained as she ; the wealth which was not hers, but 
might have been; and the og hn ag sum remaining to her in 
her own right. 

She had lost yet more tinpovtant things. Her experience 
with temptation had taught her the true character of her religion 
of humanity, the value of the principle of beauty as a test of good 
and evil in the world, and the precise amount of good to be re- 
alized from the propagation of the doctrines of culture when un- 
supported by the sterner and more general principles of religion. 
She threw her disciples, her heroes, and her books overboard 
along with her faith, and became the most dangerous and cyni- 
cal of its enemies. Her situation was not bettered. Catholicity 
had been her bugbear always, and now that the principles which 
had once given it a beauty in her eyes, and the one man and one 
woman who had made its beauty something more than pure 
speculation, were gone, she never gave it a moment’s thought. 
Her mother’s faith she despised for its hollowness and its divi- 
sions. There was nothing left for her but to sail on without any 
definite belief save a belief of negations, carping as she went at 
every one who held an opinion as to the eternal destiny of man, 
and sneering at those who, like herself, had no opinions or had 
done with them. One thing she had retained from the ruins of 
her intellectual life—her morbid fear of death. She was sincerely 
in earnest when she told the priest that she did not wish to be ill. 
Yet she feared illness daily, trembled at the slightest scratch or 
ache, and read everything of a mortuary character that came in 
her way. She knew death in all its aspects, and sighed to think 
she could not meet it with the resignation of a Christian, or the 
stoicism of a pagan philosopher, or the utter indifference of igno- 
rance. Death was the only thought which could throw deep and 
settled gloom over her ordinary cheerfulness. 

When she went to New York she secured a pretty five-roomed 
cottage on Long Island with a gardenand a fine water-view. She 
was determined not to be ill, never tothink of or regret the past, 
but to live in the living present, to have cheerful friends and cheer- 
ful work, and to care for that precious life which the simplest ac- 
cident might take from her. It was easy for her to do all this. 
Her beauty, her talent, and her kind nature soon made her popu- 
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lar and dear to many. The cottage on Long Island was never 
without its visitor, her coming was always welcomed in literary 
and fashionable circles, and she reigned there a truer queen than 
she had reigned at home. Outdoor exercise was everything with 
her. Her walking, riding, rowing, gardening were constant. 
Her editorial work, though delicate, was light. Her thoughts, 
though tinged with a sombre hue, were cheerful enough. The 
greater sufferings absorbed the lesser. So long as illness and 
death remained away from her door she could be happy. 

Still, she was not in good health, as anxious friends whispered 
among themselves. No exercise could bring back the old glow 
to her cheeks. Her face was marble still, and if her appetite was 
good her sleep was capricious and troubled. Her disordered 
fancy made matters worse, perhaps. When the cloudy fall wea- 
ther began to appear she was showing evident signs of breaking 
down. In truth her excessive pallor indicated clearly enough to 
the practised eye the presence of organic disease. Miss McDon- 
ell’s will had been much too strong for her more delicate body, 
and the forced equanimity which the will had ttompelled the 
body to maintain had been carried too far for safety. Violent 
emotion would have been a relief. She suffered it often, but 
would never give it expression, and the pent volcano cracked 
the sides of its crater. She dreaded to consult a doctor, so fear- 
ful was she of an adverse opinion, and day after day she put off 
the duty in the hope of ultimate recovery, until the disease which 
had first wounded and finally destroyed her father had come upon 
her like a lightning-stroke. 

She retired one night wretched, despondent, and ill. At mid- 
night she awoke with sharp, needle-like pains extending down 
one side from her head to her foot. They were not troublesome, 
and she would not disturb the servant, hoping to see the attack 
shortly pass away. Her sleep was uneasy for a long time, but 
towards morning she fell into a heavy, lethargic slumber, so heavy 
and painful that she felt as if she could never wish to be stirred 
from her bed. As in a dream she saw the sun steal in across the 
floor, and heard the servant making preparations for the break- 
fast ; heard the little bell that announced its readiness, and smiled 
to think of the servant’s astonishment when the punctual mistress 
did not make her appearance. Then came the footstep on the 
stair, the knock at the door, which she was too indifferent to an- 
swer, the gentle inquiry as to her delay, and then the opening of 
the door. She smiled again at thought of the surprised look on 
the girl’s face, but her dreamy delight was broken in upon rude- 
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ly by a scream of terror,as the servant rushed to the bed, and, 
falling on her knees there, cried out, tearful and frightened : 

“O Miss Nano! what is the matter? what has happened?”’ 

“Matter! Happened!” said the mistress, or rather tried to 
say it, for the words mumbled in her mouth, and she had some 
difficulty in moving her lips at all. In an instant she was awake 
—oh! so wide and painfully awake—and moan after moan burst 
from her as the.awful truth was realized that on one side she was 
entirely paralyzed. 

Her fate had come to her at last. Death was standing at her 
door in the same hideous shape it had assumed for her father, and 
beckoned her into the dreaded rottenness and oblivion of the 
grave. People wondered at the fear and agony which the im- 
pressive woman showed at the supreme moment. Her life had 
been so gentle and kind, even though so brief, she had been so 
positive as to her own convictions, that they who would gladly 
have accepted oblivion in fear of the wrath to come could not 
understand the fear she had for death. The doctors came and 
kindly told her the worst. There was no hope for her. A 
second shock would come to deprive her of the use of her unin- 
jured limbs, and then speedy death. The worst being known, she 
became tranquil and resigned herself to the inevitable in mute 
despair. It was very terrible! Alone and helpless, and how 
changed from the bright, honorable, powerful lady of a few 
months past! Wrecked in mid-ocean, seeing barks less fair, less 
fortunate, and more careless go on in homely serenity to the 
haven, while she, so full of promise and so beautiful, foundered by 
the way! Her thoughts were mournful enough and bitter as 
death could make them, and the more painful because she knew 
that, according to her own belief, they would soon meet with an 
eternal ending. 

It had pleased the divine wisdom to leave many fervent and 
loving prayers unanswered in her regard. We cannot search 
into the workings of the infinite mind of God. We can only ac- 
cept the facts. She was dying as she had lived, a sceptic, and, as 
she said to a friend, the nearer she came to the goal the more 
impossible and ridiculous seemed the Christian eternity. Her 
opinions might have changed when utter helplessness seized her, 
and she could only hear and see and make no sign. If they did 
no one knew. In her greatest misery one gleam of happiness 
shot out from the darkness of her cloud. Dr. Hamilton, hearing 
she was at the point of death, came to see her. He was a man 
whom she had deeply wronged, and, though unintentional in his 
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regard, her sin was none the less heinous. She would have en- 
dured anything rather than have injured him or Olivia, for she 
had loved him. He had loved her, she knew, and he had thrown 
her aside justly for her crimes. No word or look of love had 
ever passed between them, but in this solemn hour there was no 
masking of hearts. She could make no expression, and he was 
apparently cold. He had a letter from Olivia unopened for her, 
and asked if he should read it. By a moan she signified that he 
should not; but when he would have put it away she moaned 
again, and then, after much doubt and effort to understand, he put 
it on her breast and she was content. 

He was anxious, as others had been, that she should not die 
utterly without hope, and he spoke to her with that thrill in his 
voice which only the lover possesses. For he was her lover still, 
loving her all the more that her sins were so soon to be hidden 
in death; and he ventured to tell her then of his unchanged af- 
fection, and how once he had hoped to have made her his own, 
and to have taught her the sublime truths of the great faith, and 
at least to have led her into that belief which all mankind, from 
the savage to the sage, had in all ages shared—belief in God. 
He asked her at the last if she would not accept that primitive 
article of faith, and pray in her heart for mercy and safety in 
whatever should happen to her after death. To his great joy she 
answered in the affirmative. He remained with her to the end, 
for she could not endure to have him away from her side; and 
just before the sleep of death rested on her tired eyelids he knelt 
down and in a touching prayer recommended her to the God 
whom at the eleventh hour she so imperfectly recognized. In 
her way she signified amen, and one last flash of the light and 
glory of the mind within lit up her beautiful eyes as the lover 
pressed his kiss of love, pity, and forgiveness on her face—his 
first and last. He had scarcely taken away his lips when she was 
dead. 

Poor Nano! What a life and what a death! We can at least 
say, “ Have mercy on her, God,” as Dr. Hamilton did, and hope 
that to the eye of God things may have been visible in her heart 
which found her favor with him, unseen as they were by those 
who stood about her dying-bed. She was beautiful and unfor- 
tunate, and our pity and charity will forget everything else in her 
life. She suffered much, and that may have been great atone- 
ment coupled with her dying act of faith. We know that the 
mercy of God reaches far out towards the suffering. 


THE END 
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LEPANTO. 


DARKLY through the pictured panes 
Dim morn dimmer falls; 
Bathes in coldly lurid stains 
Pillars and sculptured walls, 
White cheeks and sobbing lips that say, 
“Pray, Mary, Mother! Pray, oh! pray.” 


Breaks coldly o’er the Curzol isles the light of dawning day, 

And slowly from their headlands grim the shadows glide away ; ’ 
Afar the waves beat mournfully against the rocky shore, 

As if they loved the land they laved—a joyous land no more! 

Far towards the white horizon, rocked by the swelling tide, , 

Two ‘hundred ships and galleys proud all fast at anchor ride. 

Ay! gaze upon them anxiously, while coldly breaks the day, 

For there lies Europe’s latest hope and Christendom’s last stay ! 


Now over all the shining sea pour floods of glorious light ; 
Now merrily the billows chase away the lingering night ; 
Now glitters in the rising sun the gilded flag of Spain ; 

The lion of St. Mark ramps o’er his chosen home, the main; 
And yon the keys and triple crown allegiance own to Rome; 
And there the German tri-color speaks of its northern home. 
But highest from the loftiest mast, in many a broidered fold, 
The flag of ALL the story of the world’s redemption told. 





How restless now the galleys heave upon the rolling bay, 

With all their angry cannon, in all their rich array! 

How many a gallant captain now far through the distance peers, 

On fire to be the first to catch the flash of Turkish spears! 

How many a champing soldier stamps, impatient for the fight ! 

How glances sword, and partisan, and cuirass burnished bright ! 

“Away! Up anchors!” How the words make every bosom 
swell; 

For yonder, like a surging wave, comes on the infidel ! 










Our chief, Don John of Austria, Spain’s truest prince and knight, 
Now leaves the royal galley’s side, in glittering armor dight. 
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How swift he speeds from ship to ship! What words of ringing - 
cheer 

He has for all—page, man-at-arms, and high-born cavalier! 

He points up to the crucifix that waves above the fleet. 

We feel no life can be than death in such a cause more sweet. 

He speaks of Mary’s Son, thorn-crowned and pierced in every 
limb, 

And asks what coward fears to die for Christ, who died for him. 


He presses noble Doria’s hand; he smiles on proud Savoy, 

And hears Orsini’s warrior soul laugh out a warrior’s joy. 

The old Veniero next he greets with reverent courtesy, 

And low before the veteran he bends his princely knee. 

“Father, thy blessing here I come to crave for us this day!” 

The old man sobbed; he signed the cross, and dashed a tear 
away. 

His white hair floated in the wind; his white beard swept his 
breast. 

“ Oh! be,” he cried, “by Father, Son, and Holy Spirit blest.” 


But now the paynim culverins send forth their hellish roar, 

And many an eager warrior falls to rise, ah! never more. 

No answering shot may we return, no vengeance may we seek : 

Our leader only must the stern command for battle speak. 

O Heaven! but it is horrible to stand inactive where 

Their hissing shot red furrows through our quivering masses 
tear, : 

And rushing down upon us, like proud steeds that spurn the 
rein, 

Three hundred ships in crescent line come cleaving through the 
main. 


Now, praised be God! our chieftain’s voice rings out the wished- 
for word, 

And quick the pasha’s prow to ours we bind with hook and 
cord. 

We follow o’er the bulwarks high our prince’s streaming plume; 

His axe among the miscreant rout soon maketh bloody room. 

In vain may Ali drive them on; in vain before our spears 

Even his huge bulk before his host its giant strength uprears. 

Never so closely had they felt the edge of Christian steel, 

Nor heard so near the battle-shout, “St. Iago! Close Castile!” 
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Blared loud the Turkish trumpets, loud beat the Turkish drums, 

And, swarming from their ships around, rescue, sore-needed, 
comes. 

A thousand bullets thin our ranks; a thousand sabres keen 

Come on to prove not yet the fight is with the Nazarene. 

Before that tide of Moslem steel our prince is backward borne, 

And Ali’s mace his helmet from his flowing locks has torn. 

We know how then another blow had ended there the strife 

Had brave Cervantes’ severed arm not bought his general’s life! 


Still never for a moment turn our soldiers from the foe ; 

So close the fray that sword and axe and mace are useless now: 

Poniard and dagger ply the work, and petronel’s close ball. 

Hoarsely Spain’s war-cry breaks the air; hoarsely their Leilies 
fall ; 

And empty hands grip hostile throats whence gorget has been 
broke, 

And brigandine is riddled by the near-fired bullet’s stroke. 

No craven cry for quarter there; no mercy sought nor shown ; 

But by Mary’s help in the fell fray the Christian holds his own. 





The whiles the sea around is scarred with splintered mast and 
oar, 

And bloody streams from every ship and gilded galley pour, 

The pirate foul, Siroco, bears betwixt us and the coast 

To crush our rearmost vessels and divide our struggling host. 

But well the crafty corsair’s aim old Barbarigo knows, 

And at the moment the changed wind straight to the landward 
blows. 

As desert lions onward rush to rend their daunted prey, 

Before that wind comes streaming down proud Venice’s array. 



















Now culverin and arquebuse tear wide the gaping planks 
Of the doomed corsair’s war-ships and sweep his turbaned ranks. 
The severed rigging thunders down, the sails fall to the decks, 
And all his gallant galleys drive on shore, dismantled wrecks. 
And fierce Siroco ’mong the dead all stark and bloody lies ; 

And brave old Barbarigo in his hour of triumph dies, 

But, dying, saw the paynim’s vanquished flag laid at his feet— 
The flag which he had soothly vowed should be his winding- 
sheet. 
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Ah! sure ’twas God who changed the wind. See all the Chris- 
tian line, 

With bellying sails, before the gale come cleaving through the 
brine. 

Now, infidels, no longer shall ye plough our Christian waves! 

No more shall Christian peoples yield before your conquering 
glaives ! 

Colonna calmly leads the van, and he has sternly sworn 

No slave to-day that tugs the oar shall fear a noble’s scorn. 

Well may ye quake before him, his, old Rome’s patrician blood, 

His, sires whom never yet in fight of old your sires withstood. 


Veniero, Appiano, Santa-Croce follow fast ; 

Doria’s masts, Orsini’s, bend before the favoring blast. 

The Afric corsairs crash and reel ’neath Benedetti’s shock ; 
Galley with galley, ship with ship, through the long line enlock. 
Awhile our Spanish infantry their rapid volleys ply— 

Volleys which shield, nor cuirass tough, nor bascinet may aby— 
Still closer rush the mingling ranks ; useless their mousquets now, 
And on the Turkish decks they deal the fell pike’s deadly blow. 


Once more through the smoke-laden air flashes our prince’s axe. 

With desperate charge the foe we force back on their bloody 
tracks. 

All fiercely fighting back they go; one stand they make—their 
last— 

"Neath where the crescent ensign still flies fluttering on the mast. 

But vain against that gleaming axe is Ali’s mace of dread ; 

Turban and helm and head it cleaves: Ali lies with the dead. 

And ringing far-through all our line—far echoing o’er the sea— 

In many a tongue exultant peals our shout of victory ! 


The westering sunbeams flash through clouds of purple and of 
gold. 

Where are the crescent banners the gray morning saw unrolled ? 

A thousand colors deck the waves, caught from the glowing skies ; 

But ’mid them toss fire-blackened hulks, rise drowning wretches’ 
cries, 

Beyond, fast o’er the glistening main, the flying Moslems urge 

Few of the galleys that so long have been the Christian’s scourge. 

And, streaming free from many a mast that well the fight had 
braved, 

The holy cross triumphant floats, and Christendom is saved! 
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Richly through each pictured pane 
Poureth the sunset glow, 

Painting with many a gorgeous stain 

The clustered shafts of the ancient fane, 
The carvéd tombs below. 

A pontiff looks through the radiant beams, 

As one who dreameth Heaven-sent dreams. 

He sees a wild, tumultuous fight, 

A shock of ships and arms, a flight 
Troubling a sunset sea. 

He sees triumphant borne in chase 

A flag that speaks of Heaven’s grace. 

While round him, echoed in joyous tone 

From ribbéd arch and wall of stone, 
Endeth Our Lady’s rosary. 





LATIN AND FRENCH PLAYS AT THE COLLEGE OF 
LOUIS-LE-GRAND. 


THE Collége de Clermont, so called from the Bishop of Cler- 
mont, through whose will the Jesuits came into possession of the 
grounds and buildings connected with their future school in the 
Rue Saint-Jacques, was one of the earliest Jesuit institutions in 
France. In 1564 the order opened its schools, which became an 
eyesore to the University of Paris, the number of students in the 
former being, in 1571, somewhere nearthreethousand. In1579the 
pupils of the Jesuits gave their first play, entitled “‘ Herod,” and 
it is likely that, according to the universal school custom of the 
times, other plays were occasionally given during the few years 
preceding the first expulsion of the Jesuits, in 1594, due to the 
jealousy of the university and to the odium that was skilfully 
directed against them on the occasion of the attempted assassina- 
tion of Henry IV. by Jean Chatel, a former pupil of the Jesuits. 
The king, however, recalled them in 1603, against the advice of 
his less tolerant Parliament, but the College of Clermont in Paris 
was not reopened until 1618, from which date until 1762 it made 
good its claim to scholarship and popularity, and developed singu- 
lar talent in the literary and dramatic line. It was not till the 
reign of Louis XIV. that it changed its name to that of Louis-le- 
Grand, thereby commemorating the special favor of that king. 
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The reforming spirit of the early Jesuits led to certain strict 
limitations in the matter of stage representations by the students ; 
and, considering the lax condition of the medizval drama at most 
times of its existence, there was need for reform. This license 
led to the curt wording of the rule relating to Jesuit college 
plays in the Ratio Studiorum, or school plan, drawn up in Rome 
in 1683, and more or less carried out in all the Jesuit schools: 
“Let the subjects of tragedies and comedies, which should be in 
Latin and few and far between, be sacred or pious; let there be 
no interlude between the acts, except it be in Latin and of a 
decent tendency, and let no female character or even costume 
enter into the plan of the plays.” This severity, whatever may 
be said of it artistically, was a natural protest against the abuse 
of dramatic liberty which seemed to constitute the very spirit 
of the medizval stage. Those middle ages, so obstinately misun- 
derstood, or rather misrepresented, by their respective apologists 
and calumniators, were as decidedly ages of coarse and blunt but 
apposite criticism as they were of strong, naive, and action-pro- 
voking faith. A certain vein of satirical realism runs parallel in 
their literature to a vein of tender and romantic mysticism, and 
the biting sarcasm which delighted to attack the vices of the 
higher clergy, the courtier nobility, and royal and papal indivi- 
dualities was nowhere more prominent or more popular than on 
the stage. Church holidays divided the year and were the ac- 
cepted occasions for fairs, plays, and all other worldly transac- 
tions; church buildings, being the best and largest, usually fur- 
nished the stage itself, and church vestments in the earliest times, 
at least as far back as the eleventh century, not seldom became 
stage “ properties.” * The scandalous performances which in 
spite of laws, ecclesiastical and civil, continually occupied the 
medizval stage are very remarkable as part of the history of 
civilization, and tally well with the degree of rude and aggressive 
personal liberty which existed side by side with undeniable op- 
pression and injustice. Sometimes ecclesiastical feuds inclined 
church authorities to wink at this disrespect either of rivals in 
their own field or of uncongenial lay authorities; sometimes it 
was the latter who secretly or overtly encouraged disrespect of 
the clergy. Philip the Handsome, whom Dante has immortalized 

* Matthew Paris gives an instance of this common occurrence. A certain Geoffrey, Master 
of Arts in the University of Paris, established a school at Dunstable, England, and at its open- 
ing gave ‘* The Miracle of St. Catherine,” borrowing the copes of the Abbey of St. Albans to en- 
hance the gorgeousness of the representation. The night following his house took fire and the 


copes were burnt, which he took as a warning and straightway became a monk in the abbey, 
and, as happens in most legends, ‘‘ subsequently rose to be abbot.” 
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as the adversary of Pope Boniface VIII., encouraged a famous 
demonstration called “ Reynard’s Procession,” a street saturnalia 
of the carnival type, in which students and populace joined with 
young courtiers in hooting a figure clad in fox-skins and wearing 
a pontifical tiara. This, with a squad of frightened hens which 
Reynard pursued, was an allusion to the ecclesiastical claims of 
the pope, disputed by the king. Political exigencies led often to 
great indulgence in such matters as allegorical shows: unpopular 
teachers and doctors were unmercifully travestied by students of 
Paris and other universities ; chartered companies of wandering 
actors arose and throve by fits and starts under the patronage of 
kings, bishops, and barons; saints’ days especially, and patronal 
feasts whether of places or of guilds, became the occasion of ‘‘ mad, 
indecent, and corrupt” scenes, so that, at least among students, 
severe penalties were enacted against delinquents and a strict cen- 
sorship established again and again, especially with a view to ex- 
clude “ biting and satirical” traits. A student either writing or act- 
ing anything in contravention of these rules was liable to be public- 
ly whipped by four proctors, in the college yard, in presence of his 
kneeling comrades, to the sound of the college bell and in view 
of the rector of the university. Besides which, if he shirked this 
punishment, he was expelled, forfeiting his academic rights and 
honors for ever; while masters who should abet students in any 
infraction of rules were to be suspended from their functions for 
three years. The evil, nevertheless, broke out again continually ; 
such rules could only be spasmodically applied in all their 
original rigor, connivance in high quarters was not infrequent 
(Louis XII., among others, was a kindly and indulgent mon- 
arch, averse to restricting any liberties that did not seriously 
interfere with practical government), and the course of unpol- 
ished but not really corrupt taste was allowed to go blundering 
on till another phase of civilization should succeed it. The ver- 
nacular was much used in these rude national plays, and the Re- 
naissance, with its classical pedantry, was not an unmixed benefit. 
Coarseness did not die out with the old diction, but it clothed 
itself in elegant Latin and masqueraded as the copy of the refined 
immorality of the Roman Empire. An odd mixture of Christian 
tradition with foreign and strained forms of so-called classicism 
ensued, and satire lost to a great degree its healthy if coarse 
point to become a mere mirror of current vices. This was one 
of the points insisted upon by a Jesuit playwright of the seven- 
teenth century—i.c., that in portraying a career of vice and the 
return of the prodigal to virtue the throwing of any veil of ro- 
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mance or interest over the former is to be carefully avoided. 
We are familiar at present with the fallacy by which playwriters 
and novelists excuse their detailed representations of vice, for the 
most disingenuous judge could hardly say that a morbid form of 
attractiveness does not accompany the typical black sheep. The 
Jesuits—it has often been cast in their teeth as a reproach—were 
eminently unpartisan, the advocates of moderation in all things ; 
in short, emphatically men of the world. Thrown into contact 
with customs and conditions of extreme stage license, they re- 
frained from what might be called fanatical opposition or condem- 
nation; they even modified the strictness of their original rules 
to suit the times and become all things to all men. Had they 
been laymen nothing would have been more commended than 
this moderation. But it is hard to judge them as other men; a 
strange fate has pursued this unique organization and twisted 
men’s judgment of it into an unreliable partisan verdict; the 
preachers of moderation have themselves provoked the most im- 
moderate, often insensate, antagonism that ever confronted any 
religious body. It is impossible, in speaking of the Jesuits, and 
of even the slightest detail connected with their system or their 
history, not to take a side; it is idle to deny, to others or to 
yourself, that you do take a side; but the more true this is, the 
more watchful should the observer be to sift his evidence and 
qualify his judgment. Of the ability of the Order as a whole 
there is little dispute. 

In the hundred and fifty years of the dramatic existence of 
the College of Louis-le-Grand it produced several playwrights 
of repute. Ernest Boysse, author of a sketch of the Jesuit 
drama,* represents that Latin tragedy, as developed among 
the Jesuits, bore traces, as every dramatic work must do, of the 
influence of the divers countries and times in which it flour- 
ished. He thinks that, in spite of the knowledge of classic 
rules and models possessed by the Fathers, their work, on the 
whole, is much more like Shakspere’s than like Sophocles’ or 
Seneca’s. They disregard the “unities” and do not scruple to 
make use of local legends and traditions. The German and 
Flemish Jesuits produced very mystical and romantic dramas, 
full of sombre fire and odd, fantastic imagery ; the Italians and 
Spaniards were more classical and formal, and less addicted to 
the supernatural. Theearly French Jesuits wrote much but pub- 
lished little, and the annals of the college itself on this subject 
are scarcely authentic or precise enough to justify a deliberate 


* Le Thédtre des Fésuites, Ernest Boysse, Paris : Henri Vaton, Quai Voltaire. 1880. 
VOL, XXXIII.—52 
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judgment of the merit of the dramatic fragments mentioned, 
Caussin, the confessor of Louis XIII., Petau, and Cellot represent 
the sixteenth century, or rather the early part of the seventeenth, 
when some of their works were collected. Choruses were freely 
introduced into the tragedies of the latter author, whose subjects 
were chiefly taken from ancient history ; the same may be said of 
Petau’s published tragedies, while Caussin chose Biblical and 
medizval subjects—e.g., the histories of Sedecias, King of Juda, 
and of Nabuchodonosor, who is represented as being turned in- 
to a bull. The stage details and directions are unfortunately 
omitted. Some license is taken throughout the Jesuit drama 
with the exact text, and even spirit, of Scriptural narrations—e.g., 
Jephte’s daughter is provided with a betrothed, who, during the 
battle in which her father makes his vow, does some special deed 
of arms for which the chief had sworn to give him his daugh- 
ter; and Ismael appears as an idolater on Mount Moriah when 
Abraham attempts to sacrifice Isaac. This conscious inexactitude 
—a concession to the more and more artificial taste of French 
society during Louis XIV.’s reign—did not escape the censure 
of the Jansenist editor of Les Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques, in which 
publication may be found miscellaneous attacks against the plays 
of the College of Louis-le-Grand. Pére Caussin had been professor 
of rhetoric at the college, and in dedicating his pieces to the 
Cardinal de Retz he makes some interesting remarks on the ,re- 
spective merits of prose and rhyme as a vehicle of eloquence. 
“There is much charm in verse,” he says, “ which the ancients 
have rightly called powerful hooks. But speech, in its highest 
and most carefully polished form, also exercises a great influence 
on the mind. Eloquence is like a river which, freed from the 
fetters of rhyme, flows more freely and acts with greater strength 
the less art is plainly seen. Having recently discussed this 
point with Peter Matthew [the chronicler of Henry IV.], who has 
bent the powers of his great mind to the study of history, I found 
him decidedly an advocate of prose.” Arbitrary fashion after- 
wards set aside this sensible verdict, but Caussin’s theory has 
been vindicated anew within the present century. 

Of the moral aim and influence of the drama as connected with 
a college career it is easy to guess what those Jesuits who have 
written essays and directions on the subject have said; what is 
more interesting is their opinion on technical points. Jouvancy 
and Lejay, both authors and professors of rhetoric, have recorded 
some valuable opinions on the vanity of relying too much on mag- 
nificence of dress or accessories, and Lejay propounded a theory 
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in advance of his age concerning three-act tragedies, which con- 
stituted the entertainment for Shrove-week and the carnival holi- 
days. “ This form,” he says, “seems to have been used neither 
by ancient nor modern tragic authors. It is, however, suited to 
the very nature of tragedy, which, according to Aristotle, is com- 
posed of three parts—the beginning, the middle, and the end. 
If these three parts can be fitted into three acts without straining 
or hindering the action, who should complain of it? This short- 
ened form dispenses with the irrelevant narratives and episodes 
to which one is often obliged to have recourse, to the annoyance 
of the spectators, in order to fill up the conventional five acts.” 

The rhythm used in the Jesuit (Latin) plays was Seneca's iam- 
bics, which seemed well suited to give briskness and point to the 
dialogue. There were hardly amy French plays among the earlier 
ones (only one tragedy), but this rule was gradually relaxed and 
became subject to many exceptions, comedies in French being 
tolerated at the secondary or carnival representation, and the 
Latin plays in August, at the break-up of the school, being inter- 
rupted by French explanatory interludes, choruses, etc., which 
really amounted to a second play. A capital instance of a 
French comedy is the piece entitled “ The Cousins,” by Pére du 
Cerceau. A tradesman in a small provincial town, having made 
his fortune in Paris, goes home at forty to spend the rest of his 
life in his native place. No sooner does he take up his residence 
there, sighing for rest and rural obscurity, than a crop of cousins 
start up and make life a burden to him. The municipality insist 
on receiving him in state and offering him the medizval courtesy 
of a “cup of welcome.” One cousin begs him to honor his kin- 
dred by standing godfather to his son; another asks him to wit- 
ness his daughter’s marriage-contract. A physician-cousin is anx- 
ious to bleed him, and a lawyer-cousin is ready to conduct a law- 
suit for him ; while a philosopher of his kindred bores him with 
metaphysics, and a snobbish cousin tries to engage him to doctor 
his genealogy and prove his relation to some noble family of the 
town. The subject reminds one of Moliére, and, as Boysse says, 
is handled briskly and humorously. A Parisian could not resist 
the temptation to draw a moral from the obvious ending of the 
self-made man’s efforts to live quietly at home: the bewildered 
bachelor returns to Paris and acknowledges his sentimental mis- 
take. 

In the “‘ School for Fathers,” also in French, there are situa- 
tions very like some in “ The Liar,” one of the old-fashioned Eng- 
lish dramas. A too easy father is rewarded by the intolerable 
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escapades of a young prodigal, who loses money, gets into debt, 
thoughtlessly insults an unknown elderly gentleman who turns 
out to be the father of his intended bride, and, in a word, goes 
through the usual round of dissipation which exasperates parents 
who have themselves forgotten their own youthful wild oats. 
“The Gambler,” by Porée, one of the best Jesuit comedy- 
writers, is in Latin, and, in spite of its occasional stiffness, is very 
amusing. Saint-Mare Girardin has carefully criticised this piece 
and compared it with one of a similar cast by Regnard, who as a 
secular writer had the advantage of a choice of accessories and love- 
scenes that were forbidden to the Jesuit playwright. But, as Gi- 
rardin remarks: “ Regnard’s Gambler is always ludicrous, where- 
as in reading the play it strikes one sometimes that in a drama 
based on the passion of gambling some hint of the horrible and 
the tragic ought to find place. Father Porée, in his comedy, has 
known how to introduce the tragic element, and has done it with 
skill and discretion. There is nothing romantic, nothing unnatural, 
nothing sensational about his work. Having shown us the gam- 
bler, now in the seventh heaven, now in the depths of despair, ac- 
cording to his luck, and having made us laugh heartily at him, 
he introduces, by the side of the gambler on the road to ruin, 
another gambler already ruined. The idea of this scene is sim- 
ple and natural; . . . the scene is fine and dignified, and gives 
the play a moral value which in Regnard’s Gambler is too feebly 
marked.” The most characteristic and amusing scene is the one 
in which the gambler’s servant, having been paid a hundred dol- 
lars for arrears of wages, and risked them at cards, losing the 
whole, tries his best, or fancies he does, to commit suicide. Now 
his chair is unsteady, now this beam is hardly safe, now that door 
creaks, again the house-bell is rung, then a rope is wanting and 
the wretch blames himself for not having laid by enough to buy 
a stout rope, and so on. His master comes home suddenly, in 
a rage at his bad luck, and still more at his folly in parting with 
so important a sum as a hundred dollars for wages, and inter- 
rupts the servant’s preparations by asking him with threats for 
the loan of the money back. The shock of the discovery that 
the poor fool has followed his example is spiritedly represented. 
Porée ranks high among French dramatic authors, as Saint- 
Marc Girardin affirms “without reserve.” “His humor is no 
doubt,” says this critic, “less broad than Dancourt’s, and his dia- 
logue less life-like than Picard’s. His audience must be borne in 
mind: his pieces were for the college boards; they were written 
in Latin and played by students. He never forgets the deco- 
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rum of his profession, but in spite of these drawbacks his wit 
is lively and biting, his fun is natural, healthy, always in good 
taste, truly in Keeping with the high spirits of the boyish actors, 
the exuberance of youth not yet tainted by cynicism, rudeness, or 
bad breeding.” 

The study of the classics inspired some of the writers with 
pieces on a more ambitious scale, Lejay’s Latin “ Vota” being 
rather a genuine satire than a legitimate acting piece; it was 
modelled on Juvenal’s Tenth Satire, and touched on the senseless 
desires of human nature as illustrated by the requests for redress 
gathered by the messenger-god Mercury and to be laid before 
Jupiter, An unappreciated poet and a countryman anxious to 
shine in city society are two well-drawn types. Porée’s “ Lazy 
Man,” a Latin comedy, is full of funny situations and significant 
allusions ; the hero is too lazy even to answer his correspondents, 
and wonders “ what idle creature invented this useless and ab- 
surd custom of letter-writing”! The pleasures and advantages 
he loses by his carelessness afford plenty of fun. 

A French play of Cerceau, “ The Discomfort of Greatness, or 
the Sham Duke of Burgundy,” is a western version of the legend 
of Haroun-al-Raschid and the intoxicated beggar transported 
into the palace and treated as a sovereign. What the peasant 
conscript, Gregory, chiefly rebels against in his new position is 
the prohibition of the king’s physician to eat the luxurious food 
the sham sovereign sees before him on a decorated table. 

The most characteristic and original feature of the Jesuit 
collegiate stage was the ballet, which in many respects was more 
like the Elizabethan,“ masque” than the performance known to 
us under the name of ballet. In Vienna some remains of the old 
tradition make these dumb plays very attractive ; music is special- 
ly written for them, and an easily understood and simply con- 
structed plot—often a well-known popular legend or fairy-tale— 
is acted in pantomime. The Jesuit ballets were not invariably 
dumb, but often contained choruses, recitatives, and even ex- 
planatory monologues ; the subjects were historical or allegorical, 
the latter predominating and reminding one of Calderon’s elabo- 
rate displays of typical personages. In the ballets was the chief 
scope for imagination, complimentary allusions or the reverse, 
magnificence of dress and decoration, and ingenuity of stage ma- 
chinery. It also became the custom to engage the help of the 
male dancers from the Italian opera, and the loan of stage cos- 
tumes and accessories. The Jesuits kept up their reputation as 
men of the world by not considering any apology necessary for 
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these ballets. They took it for granted that dancing was a fine 
art and an innocent accomplishment indispensable to a gentle- 
man, As to dramatic ballets, Jouvancy calls them dumb poetry, 
and urges the propriety of their following the train of thought 
suggested by the tragedy between whose acts they are intro. 
duced. The practice of thus sandwiching two stories together 
may be impugned on artistic grounds, though when the ballet 
was practically a series of illustrative moving tableaux this cus- 
tom was more defensible. Lejay, in an elaborate educational 
treatise on dancing, traces this definition of the ballet: ‘.... A 
dramatic dance imitating in a pleasing manner all kinds of ac- 
tions, of customs, of passions, by means of figures, gestures, mo- 
tions, and grouping, with the help of song, machinery, and other 
theatrical apparatus.” The three unities might be disregarded, 
and the chief aim of the “ poet” in the composition of a ballet 
was defined to be this: “ To draw from the subject chosen every 
idea, every situation, every development possible, and then to 
choose among these whatever is most striking, most likely to in- 
terest the spectators, and most fitted for stage representation.” 
Benserade, a lay writer of ballets, wrote many for the court 
theatricals, all modelled on much the same lines as prescribed by 
Lejay. Louis XIV. figured in the “ Ballet of the Arts,” in which, 
however, we of more strict, technical traditions in the matter of 
realism should have found many flaws, since Agriculture was re- 
presented by Arcadian shepherds, Navigation by pirates and cor- 
sairs, Metal-working by a bevy of courtiers bearing jewels, and 
War by court ladies arrayed as Amazons. Among the latter 
were the historic names of La Valliére and: Sévigné. A certain 
regard for appropriateness of costume was inculcated by Ménes- 
trier, one of the earlier Jesuit writers, though long after his time 
the public taste did not rebel against a virgin martyr appearing 
with conspicuous beauty-spots on her cheek. The traditional 
feathers and wampum of American Indians is mentioned among 
his list of properties, but his directions as to the costume of al- 
legorical characters are much more interesting. Summer was to 
wear purple (arbitrarily called the harvest-color), with a wreath of 
wheat-ears and a sickle; Autumn, an olive or brown garb anda 
wreath of hops; the Winds were clad in feathers, the Sun and 
Moon respectively in gold and silver cloth with masks garnished 
with rays; Envy wore a yellow robe embroidered with staring 
eyes, and Hatred a flame-colored dress witha black trimming, and 
a smoking torch of black wax held aloft. Faith was to carry 
neither cross nor chalice, “ because of the respect due to these 
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symbols as seen on the altar,” and Religion was rather to appear 
as a red-robed, laurel-crowned martyr than as it was sometimes 
represented—z.c., with a cope, a censer, and a tiara. The Sick 
World was ingeniously represented on one occasion as crowned 
with Mount Olympus, and dressed in parti-colored clothes simu- 
lating a map. On its heart it wore inscribed the name of Gaia, 
on its stomach Germania, on one leg Jtalia, and one arm His- 
pania, On the back was a sprawling inscription, Zerra Australis 
Incognita. Atlas and Hercules carried the patient in their arms, 
and the gods congregated to cure or pity him: Apollo and 
ésculapius felt his pulse, Bacchus and Ceres prepared his food, 
while Mars was ready to bleed him; but the final verdict was a 
fast of forty days. This piece was performed on Shrove Tuesday, 
and Lent was of course intended by the prescribing physicians, 

The poetic and artistic ingenuity of many of the ballets and 
interludes acted on the boards of Louis-le-Grand was great, the 
more so as the rule was that these performances should never be 
repeated. Infinite pains were taken with the decorations—gene- 
rally long galleries or colonnades of marble palaces and such 
adaptable scenery, statuary and groups, trophies of arms, costly 
hangings, and magnificent heraldic shields. A good deal was 
done in rvilievo work and temple perspectives on a large scale, 
besides which there were also machinery, trap-doors, gilt chariots, 
palpable clouds, mountain scenery, etc. 

The modern game of living chess of which we have heard had 
a precursor in one of the Jesuit ballets. The Hindoos of Ceylon 
and the Persians are supposed to be fighting, the former repre- 
senting the black chessmen and the latter the white. The enter- 
tainment is connected with a tragedy bearing on the conversion 
to Christianity of a sovereign of Ceylon, and is given by that 
sovereign to his guest. “Two knights on each side go out skir- 
mishing ; four towers appear and are reconnoitred by the knights, 
while two bishops [in France this piece is called ‘fool,’ the head- 
dress being interpreted in England as a mitre, while in France it 
is a fool’s cap] rush across the board. The kings and queens en- 
ter last, accompanied by their pages, who are used as pawns. 
The pieces being in position, a little shepherd lad appears and 
boasts that he can bring victory to whichever party he chooses. 
The king’s son suggests that the Hindoos should win, and the 
shepherd moves the pieces so skilfully that the latter checkmate 
the Persians in three moves.” 

The use of ballets in schools has been discontinued, but the 
custom of plays, Latin, Greek, and vernacular, has everywhere 
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survived. There is, however, too little originality in most. In- 
stead of being written on purpose and suited to the peculiarities 
of the actors, by teachers who have studied their characters and 
appreciate their capabilities, college plays are often only adapta. 
tions more or less clumsy, or hap-hazard repetitions of favorite 
plays which always lose by comparison with the “ real thing.” 
Objections to acting among students seem to have lost much 
force in this century, so that the stimulus to keep the college 
stage at a high and worthy level, technically as well as morally, 
has disappeared, which perhaps accounts for the mediocrity of 
most of our plays of this nature. If the custom is to be kept up 
at all—and in these bisy times the expediency seems doubtful— 
it would be well for academic playwrights to cultivate the fa- 
culty of dramatic authorship as assiduously as it was cultivated 
by the rhetoric professors of the College of Louis-le-Grand. 

Music held an important part in these ballets, and instead of 
pot-pourris adapted to them, as is often the case at present, origi- 
nal compositions suited to the subjects were contributed by well- 
known musicians of the day, such as Campra, the music-master 
of the head house of the Jesuits in France, and the composer of 
numerous popular operas of the latter seventeenth and early eigh- 
teenth centuries. Of his music a contemporary critic says that 
it was spirited, graceful, and varied, and the composer was chiefly 
noted for the rare gift of hitting off the sense of the words in the 
music which he set to the latter. Charpentier was a famous 
teacher and composer, but published very little; the Jesuit plays 
were much helped by his music, which drew curious and admiring 
crowds. Clairembault was organist to Louis XIV., and a clever 
performer; his cantatas especially deserve notice, though his 
opera work was slight. 

Besides the ballet music and the incidental pieces in the 
tragedies, “ musical tragedies” in French, or what we should 
call operettas, were often performed in college. In the drama 
of “ Joseph and his Brethren ’’ Campra introduced a “ symphony 
marking or describing the enthusiasm with which the Spirit 
of Israel foretells the destiny of Joseph.” Chérin’s musical 
“ Praise of the King” was once sung as an interlude by the favor- 
ite tenor Jelyot. St. Maximus, a Roman martyr of the early 
ages, whose relics were kept in the college chapel, was the sub- 
ject of one of Lejay’s tragedies; and, apropos to the “ transla- 
tion” of his body, we get a glimpse of the musician Marchand, 
the rival of Aquin and the master of Rameau. On this occasion 
he came forward to replace the absent organist, who unaccounta- 
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bly kept the procession waiting in church, and the public was 
electrified by the substitute’s performance. He afterwards be- 
came organist to the college, and refused many tempting offers 
from the court to leave this comparatively obscure post. 

The Jesuits were not niggardly as to the size and number of 
their theatres, and their appreciation of the ample needs of the 
drama might have satisfied moderns as exacting as Wagner. Their 
principal stage was the huge courtyard of the college, commanded 

' by many windows, and covered with a velarium almost worthy of 
antique amphitheatres. A smaller court afforded room for the 
minor representations, and an indoor theatre was also provided 
for winter performances. As the audience was always large—the 
students’ families being admitted with as many friends as they 
liked, and fashion having voted it “the thing” to attend the Je- 

suit stage—even the winter hall was of good dimensions. Jour- 
nalists or their equivalents at that time were encouraged to be 
present, and one of these, Loret, a carping critic in the Jansenist 
interest, has left numerous versified allusions to these plays. 
Abundant refreshments were evidently the order of the day, as 
he enumerates the hams and pasties, the tongues and salads, the 
pigeons and pies, the fruits and wines served up; but he tells us 

»  Troundly that the arm-chairs were not to his liking, and that he 

had to pay fifteen sous admission. It is know that servants and 
workmen employed by the Jesuits were sometimes paid in tickets 

, for the plays, of which they disposed at the price of pit-seats at 

, the opera; but regular entrance-money was never taken, and the 

: expenses of the performances were not charged on the public, or 

even the parents of the actors, who, however, sometimes made 
special and voluntary presents for the purpose. The Jesuits 
were eminently grands seigneurs in their doings; their pupils 
were nearly all of the highest or wealthiest families in the king- 
| dom, and the teachers did not hold gentlemanlike behavior to be 
inconsistent with virtue. Asceticism had little place in the edu- 
cational programme; as a rule the boys wHo studied under the 

} fashionable teachers turned out polished men of the world, elegant 

l courtiers, and famous swordsmen. In the later stages of the col- 

; lege women were freely admitted to the theatre; the court ladies 

came regularly, and even perpetrated rather unjustifiable jokes 

‘ on reverend ecclesiastics, as when Mademoiselle du Luc, from the 

, window of her nephews’ room (they being at school there), threw 

several pounds of hair-powder among a company of religious—two 
or three hundred Carmelites, Capuchins, etc., etc., invited guests 

of the Jesuit fathers. A few instances are on record when a 
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picked band of young actors performed either at court or in the 
house of some great officer, ecclesiastic, or statesman. Whether 
Moliére ever performed in any of these boyish plays is not posi- 
tively known, though both he and Dancourt were old. pupils of 
Jesuit colleges, as were also Biancolelli, a young Italian actor, the 
son of the famous Harlequin of Mazarin’s Italian Company, and 
the song-writer and librettist Laujon. Such men found royal pa- 
tronage an easy way to fame and position, often also to riches, 
and many such were mingled at school with the sons of the no. 
blest families of France. Historical names abound in the list of 
actors as well as of distinguished spectators at these yearly 
plays at Louis-le-Grand. 

The jealousy of rival schools and orders constantly put 
the Jesuits on the defensive. Bishops and grave teachers, lay 
and clerical, descanted on the loss of time, the temptations 
to laziness, the danger of abuse, the stimulus given to the cul- 
tivation of bad or questionable qualities for the sake of their 
appropriateness to certain dramatic characters, and other serious 
objections, while malicious worldly critics kept up a continual 
mockery and issued pasquinades and travesties. The Jesuits, 
however, had a very distinct theory on the subject and defended 
it unflinchingly. Hard as they themselves were on the secular 
stage, they contended for the modern doctrine of the mission of 
the drama. The country colleges, less conspicuous than the fash. 
.ionable one in Paris, may have sometimes deserved censure for 
the choice or the accessories of their plays, but criticism was too 
fierce and incessant in Paris to allow the vigilance of the Order 
to slack. Porée considered social education as an important 
branch, and dwelt on the ease of manner, the graceful self-as- 
surance, mingled with self-control, which acting in public im- 
parted to the youths who each year left the college to enter 
upon important careers, and finally to bear the honors of the first 
places in church and state, on the bench, or in the field. He 
contended, too, that‘acting wakened legitimate ambition and 
emulation, stimulated love of work and study, and quickened 
slow wits while it chastened quick ones. The general moral tone 
of the pieces themselves was a matter of course, but it is unde- 
niable that there is much to be said against not only acting, but 
many other devices under clerical guidance or directed to chari- 
table intentions-—devices which, in our times, have been abnor- 
mally multiplied until the term religious dissipation is not un- 
fitted to such forms of excitement. And to excuse this we have 
not the plea of a courtly and aristocratic form of society. 
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A QUARTER of a century ago an opium-eater—by which is 
meant a person who habitually uses opium or its preparations as a 
stimulant—was a rarity ; to-day opium-eaters are counted by the 
thousand. Medical books written twenty years ago mention the 
subject briefly or not at all, while in all recent works on thera- 
peutics it forms an important chapter. Until recently the prin- 
cipal source of information possessed by the public upon this 
subject were the writings of De Quincey, a confirmed opium- 
eater, whose famous Confessions were composed under the ma- 
lign influence of the drug; who whited the walls of the deadly 
habit with the beautiful tints of rhetoric of a hand always mas- 
terly but occasionally deceptive. The extraordinary headway 
which the opium habit has made in this country is not apparent 
to the general public for many and sufficient reasons; but the 
large number of cases met by physicians in private practice, the 
institutions springing up in which its treatment is made a spe- 
cialty, and the horde of charlatans who advertise nostrums guar- 
anteed to effect a speedy and painless cure, show how widespread 
and@ far-reaching is the evil, which is met in all conditions and 
walks of life, from the laborer to the gentleman of elegant leisure, 
and in both sexes. Opium-eating, unlike the use of alcoholic 
stimulants, is an aristocratic vice and prevails more extensively 
among the wealthy and educated classes than among those of in- 
ferior social position; but no class is exempt from its blighting 
influence. The merchant, lawyer, and physician are to be found 
among the host who sacrifice the choicest treasures of life at 
the shrine of Opium. The slaves of Alcohol may be clothed 
in rags, but vassals of the monarch who sits enthroned on the 
poppy are generally found dressed in purple and fine linen. One 
of the most eminent lawyers in the West is a confirmed opium- 
eater, and has been addicted to the habit for years. Per contra, a 
haggard, weather-beaten tramp who solicited alms of the writer 
with which to purchase bread reluctantly pleaded guilty to the 
charge that it was opium, not bread, he craved. A St. Louis 
physician estimates the number of opium-eaters in that city at 
ten thousand. Nearly every retail drug-store in the country has 
its customers who regularly purchase thereat their supply of 
opium ; and a wholesale drug firm in Chicago estimates its daily 
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sales, outside of the trade, at from two to five pounds of morphia 
or its equivalent. When it is taken into consideration that a fifth 
of a grain of morphia is a medicinal dose, the reader may form 
some estimate of the proportions which the pernicious habit has 
attained. (Morphia is a product of opium, possessing nearly all 
the qualities of that drug, but about five times as strong.) 

The facilities for indulging in opium stimulation explain the 
prevalence of the habit among the better classes. The gentle- 
man who would not be seen in a bar-room, however respectable, 
or who would not purchase liquor and use it at home, lest the 
odor might be detected upon his person, procures his supply of 
morphia and has it in his pocket ready for instantaneous use. It 
is odorless and occupies but little space, while its use is only 
made manifest in its effects, which are rarely recognized by any 
but the initiated. He zealously guards his secret from his nearest 
friend—for popular wisdom has branded as a disgrace that which 
he regards as a misfortune—thus cutting him off from the advice 
and aid of friends who would encourage him to abandon the 
habit; making, perhaps, spasmodic efforts to fight the unequal 
contest alone, to meet with repeated reverses and to fall still 
deeper into the abyss from which he would escape. No person 
detests the vice or despises its victim more than does the opium- 
eater himself. He would purchase freedom at any cost less than 
the terrible agony consequent on giving up the drug. Even*life 
is sometimes voluntarily offered as the price of redemption ; as 
witness the many suicides whose most intimate friends could 
assign no cause for the act of self-murder. How many of those 
were victims of the opium habit—struggled repeatedly to free 
themselves and failed ignominiously each time ; despaired finally 
and hurled themselves into eternity, taking their secret with 
them—is known only to the Almighty ; but that such cases occur 
no person familiar with this vice in its various phases will deny. 
The incentive to secrecy afforded by shame and fear of detection 
is most unfortunate, for the sympathy and encouragement of 
friends are potent aids to him who seeks release. A gentleman 
who had been addicted to the habit for six years assured the 
writer that were it not for the influence of his wife he would 
never have had the strength of will to persevere to the end in 
freeing himself from the habit. 

The question will be asked: How can any one acquainted 
with the subtle influence and dangerous qualities of opium con- 
tract the habit of using it? If the fool may ask a question which 
the wise man cannot answer, surely the fool may without shame 
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confess his inability to answer the questions of the wise man. 
Why do persons travel for pleasure on boats that may blow up 
or sink? Why do those who believe in eternal punishment com- 
mit sin? Why do men do wrong knowing what is right? Hu- 
man nature is frail, and mankind is continually tumbling into pit- 
falls in the vain pursuit of happiness, or grasping the Dead-Sea 
fruit to find it turn to ashes upon their lips. 

The careless manner in which physicians prescribe opiates, and 
the prevailing custom among druggists of duplicating prescrip- 
tions, are prolific sources of the evil. The physician prescribes 
morphia for a patient suffering from some painful disease, and re- 
lief is obtained. Moreover, the sensations experienced under the 
influence of the medicine are peculiarly pleasurable. He goes 
back to the drug-store and has the medicine renewed without the 
physician’s advice or direction. He finally learns that it is mor- 
phia he has been taking, purchases a quantity, and finds that by 
its use he can relieve his pain or waft himself into Elysium at 
pleasure. Finally he ascertains that his health is being injured, 
or is otherwise warned of the danger, and attempts to give up its 
use. Suddenly his eyes are opened to his folly and he realizes 
the startling fact. that he is in the toils of a serpent as merciless 
as the boa-constrictor and as relentless as fate. With a firm de- 
termination to free himself he discontinues its use. Now his suf- 
ferifigs begin and steadily increase until they become unbearable. 
The tortures of Dives are his ; but, unlike that miser, he has only 
to stretch forth his hand to find oceans with which to satisfy his 
thirst. That human nature is not often equal to so extraordinary 
a self-denial affords little cause for astonishment. At length he 
surrenders, but with bad grace, determined to renew the, contest 
at no distant day under more favorable circumstances ; returns to 
the drug and is again happy—happier than ever in contrast with 
the misery lately endured—but far from satisfied. He realizes 
that he is being enslaved and sullenly resolves that it shall not 
be. Little he recks that he is enslaved already, or that his late 
submission has shortened his chain a link. He waits for the fa- 
vorable opportunity, meantime increasing the quantity impercepti- 
bly but steadily, and, when the effort is repeated, finds himself more 
firmly bound than before. Again and again he essays release 
from a bondage so humiliating, but meets with failure only, and 
at last submits to his fate—a confirmed opium-eater. The efforts 
made and the misery endured ere finally submitting can never be 
realized by the self-righteous man who arrogantly inquires: Why 
don’t he stop it? Is it strange that opium-eating is styled by the 
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people of the East the “ Sorcery of Majoon,” or that superstition 
attributed the power of the poppy to the influence of an evil 
spirit ? 

In a medicinal dose the effects of opium on a person not habi- 
tuated to its use are of the most pleasing character, though, like 
other powerful drugs, there are persons on whom it produces 
unusual and unpleasant effects. A few minutes after taking an 
ordinary dose a tingling sensation is felt over the entire body ; 
the heart’s action is increased, the muscular system invigorated, 
the spirits are animated, and the intellectual faculties stimulated 
to an unusual extent. The eyes shine witha new-born light, the 
face is flushed, body and mind evincing signs of unusual excita- 
tion. In the lower animals the spinal cord is especially affected, 
but in man the force of the drug is chiefly expended on the brain. 
The body seems to lose sensibility and weight, while the mind 
enjoys a continuous round of pleasure, detached from earthly 
cares and living in a superior world of its own. It is the human 
conception of Valhalla, Elysium, and the Happy Hunting-Ground 
combined. All sources of care and anxiety are forgotten for the 
time being, and the most pleasing but extravagant fancies are in- 
dulged in. This condition gradually merges into unconscious- 
ness and sleep, followed on awaking by lassitude and nausea, 


bearing a strong resemblance to the after-effects of a prolonged 


” 


“spree.” The effects mentioned are but partially induced in the 
confirmed opium-eater. The stage of excitement is not so pro- 
nounced, and the soporific effect is limited to a drowsy, somno- 
lent condition in which the subject is dull and morose, evincing 
a dislike to disturbance of any kind. The eye soon loses its lus- 
tre, the cheeks become pale, the hands cold and clammy. The 
physical and mental powers are depressed, the muscular system 
relaxed, and the nervous organization gives unmistakable evi- 
dence of great exhaustion. There is now an intense craving for 
opium which nothing else can satisfy. Let the abstinence be 
continued and the symptoms are intensified. There is a sicken- 
ing feeling of oppression at the stomach, the body is bathed in 
a cold perspiration, the sense of weariness is overwhelming, and 
relief is vainly sought in momentary change of position. Every 
fibre of the anatomy suffers and cries out for its accustomed 
stimulant. A condition bordering on collapse ensues which no- 
thing but opium can relieve. The agony of this state is indescri- 
bable, the craving for opium so maddening and irresistible that 
no sacrifice would be too great that would afford relief. An 
army surgeon relates an incident of the late war illustrating this 
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point: An officer in an Indiana regiment, who had served bravely 
and faithfully for two years, was addicted to the use of opium. 
He was missing one night from an important outpost where he 
had been placed on duty. Next day he was arrested on his way 
back to camp, tried by court-martial on the charge of deserting 
in the face of the enemy, and sentenced to be shot. The facts ap- 
peared on trial that he was an opium-eater ; that on the night in 
question he was suffering for want of the drug, and that so great 
was the craving that he temporarily deserted his post to go toa 
neighboring village to obtain it, though knowing that his life 
would thereby be forfeited. 

The pleasures so ably described by De Quincey are only for 
the tyro; those confirmed in the habit rarely taste them, and 
only at the expense of a considerable increase of the dose. The 
latter use the drug, not for the pleasurable sensations experi- 
enced from its use, but to escape the misery resulting from absti- 
' nence therefrom. The opium fiend lavished his choicest plea- 
sures upon them while luring them on, but now that they are 
securely in his grasp such favors are denied. A curious fact may 
be mentioned in connection with this—¢.e., a dose of, say, three 
grains of morphia taken regularly semi-daily produces in the con- 
sumer few of the exhilarating effects described; but let him be 
without the drug for a considerable time and one-half that quan- 
tity will yield many of the old-time pleasures—as if the fiend 
were fearful of his victim’s escape and cunningly sought to win 
him back by the means that had previously proved so efficacious. 

The quantity of opiates which the system will learn by con- 
stant use to tolerate is almost incredible. Few persons who have 
been subject to the habit for a year or more use less than from 
five to ten grains of morphia, or its equivalent in other prepara- 
tions, daily. Cases are not uncommon where one dram (sixty 
grains) was used each day ; and the superintendent of a Michigan 
sanitarium related to the writer the case of a lady who consumed 
ninety grains of morphia per day. Indeed, it is difficult to con- 
ceive to what extent the habit may be carried when we bear in 
mind that there is a constant tendency to increase the quantity 
consumed. The National Dispensatory speaks of a woman forty- 
seven years of age who had used opium since the age of seven- 
teen without experiencing any evil effects; and the New York 
Medical Record records the case of a British officer who for 
seventy years had used opium—averaging during the latter years 
ninety grains daily—who had attained the extraordinary age of 
one hundred and eleven years, and was still in the enjoyment of 
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excellent health. The Chinese consume large quantities of opium, 
and the people of the East—Mohammedans—use it as a stimulant, 
alcoholic liquors being forbidden by their religion. Such cases 
as those mentioned in the Medical Record and National Dispensatory 
are exceptional, however, and prove nothing, except that some 
persons have remarkably good constitutions capable of with- 
standing an extraordinary amount of abuse. The Chinese and 
Hindoos smoke opium, while Europeans and Americans eat it; 
and though the narcotic effects may be as pronounced in one case 
as in the other, it does not necessarily follow that the constitu- 
tional effects must be the same. It is also possible that the more 
delicate nervous organization of the Caucasian may render him 
more susceptible to the deleterious effects of narcotic stimulants 
than is the Chinaman or Hindoo. The Emperor of China was so 
impressed with a sense of the baneful effects of opium that he re- 
fused to allow its importation into his empire, and finally yielded 
only at the point of the bayonet, after a bloody and expensive 
war with England, whose merchants profit by the unholy 
traffic, as they did by the slave-trade carried on with the Ameri- 
can colonies in years gone by. 

The direct constitutional effects arising from the use of opium 
are loss of appetite, nervousness, tremor, insomnia, hyperzesthesia, 
lessened secretions, emaciation, and low temperature; the two 
latter arising from the arrest of metamorphosis, upon which the 
nutrition and warmth of the body depend. Among the remote 
effects are insanity and a host of nervous disorders too numerous 
to mention. 

The central point of interest in the subject under considera- 
tion relates to the possibility of cure and the methods of its ac- 
complishment. Under the old system of practice, which ascribed 
the habit to innate depravity, very few of those thoroughly en- 
slaved ever succeeded in casting off the yoke. A more enlight- 
ened and humane sentiment views the habit as a diseased condi- 
tion to be remedied, like other diseases, by those physical and 
moral agencies which reason and experience show to be effica- 
cious. While opium enslaves more than alcohol, it does not de- 
base like the latter, or blunt the moral perceptions, and the 
hearty co-operation of the patient can nearly always be relied 
upon in any feasible effort for his release, provided his enfeebled 
powers of mind and body are not overtaxed. To the question, 
therefore, Can the opium-eater be rescued and restored to 
health? the answer may be simple and decisive: Yes, unless some 
organic disease exists sufficient in itself to destroy life; but it 
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were well for him in the beginning to realize that the path to be 
trodden is not strewn with roses. For the man who voluntarily 
surrenders his liberty there is no royal road to emancipation and 
success. The steps taken in exultation and pleasure must be re- 
traced in humiliation and pain, and “ only he who perseveres to 
the end shall be saved.” The man who places his dependence on 
drugs or “ substitutes ’’ leans on a broken reed; but he who pos- 
sesses a reasonable quantity of perseverance, moral force, and 
strength of will, and exercises them, must succeed. There are 
two methods of breaking up the habit. One consists in immedi- 
ately giving up the use of the drug and suffering the conse- 
quences. The other contemplates the gradual lessening of the 
dose until a barely perceptible quantity is taken. To the former 
there are many and valid objections. The suffering is most in- 
tense. There is danger to life, as deaths have occurred from col- 
lapse, while the ordeal is so much dreaded that but few have the 
courage to attempt it, and fewer still to persevere. It may also be 
urged that in general it is not possible to place the patient under 
the rigid restraint which is absolutely necessary. Under the sys- 
tem of gradually lessening the dose and the interval between 
doses it is gratifying to note what progress can be made, especially 
where the quantity consumed is large ; and it may be added that 
the larger the amount previously taken the greater proportionately 
is the rate of progress. Experience also shows, as already stated, 
that the lessened quantity affects the system more pleasurably than 
did the greater. When at all possible the necessary dose should 
be administered by another person, thus removing the dangerous 
temptation afforded by ready access to the drug. The progress 
is also greater and the suffering less when the patient does not 
know how rapidly the dose is being diminished. When the 
quantity taken daily has been reduced to the minimum its use 
may be abandoned altogether, and this stage is attended with far 
less inconvenience than is generally anticipated. While the bat- 
tle for liberty is being fought the patient should be treated as a 
sick man—which he really is—and his unfortunate habit referred 
to as a misfortune, not as a crime, which it is not. No person 
ever voluntarily became an opium-eater or consciously formed 
the habit, knowing the misery it entailed. 

The question of substitutes for opium may be briefly dis- 
missed with the reply: There are none. There is nothing which 
the opiuin-eater may take which will supply its place or prevent 
its want being felt. Chloral hydrate, bromide of potash, Indian 


hemp, codeia (a product of opium), and so forth ad nauseam, have 
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been recommended for that purpose, but they are not substitutes 
for opium. Whiskey has been recommended, but it seems to in- 
crease the appetite for opium without supplying its place. Ja- 
maica dogwood and cocoa have recently come into use, but fail 
to sustain the reputation claimed for them. Not one of them is a 
substitute for opium, while from the prolonged use of some a 
habit may be formed as pernicious as opium-eating and as diffi- 
cult to eradicate. Many persons use chloral habitually, as others 
do opium, and find the practice as obnoxious to health and as dif- 
ficult to free themselves from. In saying that the above-named 
remedies are not substitutes for opium it is not intended to imply 
that they may not often be used to advantage to remedy insom- 
nia and nervous irritability ; but they are too powerful and dan- 
gerous to be placed in inexperienced hands. Medical art can 
render considerable aid, but no rules can be laid down for gene- 
ral guidance, and an attempt to do so would carry this article be- 
yond its proper scope. Self-reliance is of prime necessity. “He 
who would be free, Azmse/f must strike the blow.” Science has no 
power to license any man to violate Nature’s laws with impunity, 
or, having violated them, to exempt him from the penalty. Na- 
ture acknowledges no pardoning power in man, nor does she per- 
mit any going behind the returns. 

The question of regulating the sale of opium is one for legisla- 
tors and philanthropists to consider. Powerful organizations for 
the suppression or sale of alcoholic stimulants exist throughout 
the land; but opium-eating is overlooked because the habit is a 
secret one. Yet it would be no exaggeration to place the num- 
ber of opium-eaters in the United States at a quarter of a million. 
True, there are many millions who use spirituous liquors, but 
only a small proportion use them to excess, while all who use 
opium habitually use it to excess. The effects of opium are far 
more deleterious than those of alcohol, and the habit more diffi- 
cult to eradicate. Alcoholic liquors are so generally used that it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to regulate or limit their sale; but 
opium-eating is as yet confined within more narrow limits and 
may be controlled by salutary legislation and by a healthy, intel- 
ligent public sentiment. Let it alone and opium may ere many 
years be used as extensively in Americaasin China. Lest it may 
be said that the writer is an alarmist and writing for effect, the 
following extract from the Albany Evening Journal, which careful 
inquiry has shown to be essentially correct, is subjoined : 


“ A quarter of a century ago the use of opium in Albany was meagre as 
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compared with to-day. There were at that time but about 350 pounds of 
opium and 375 ounces of morphia sold during a year. Then the population 
was 57,000 and the consumption of opium about forty-three grains per an- 
num to every inhabitant, while the rate of morphine was less than three 
grains a year to each person. To-day, with the census showing our city to 
contain more than 91,000, the annual consumption of opium has crept up to 
3,500 pounds, and morphia to 5,500 ounces. This large increase in the con- 
sumption of these drugs cannot entirely be charged to the growth of the 
city. Since 1855 the increase in the city’s population has been .59, while the 
increase of the sale of opium during that time has been goo per cent. and 
morphia 1,100 per cent., making a total of these two drugs of 2,000 per 
cent. in a quarter of a century, or 206 grains of opium and 24 grains of 
morphine to every inhabitant. Besides this vast quantity of these drugs, 
between 400,000 and 500,000 morphia pills are sold throughout the city in a 
year. These pills contain from one-tenth to one-quarter of a grain of mor- 
phine apiece. Taking on an estimate 450,000 pills as the average annual 
consumption, averaging, say, one-sixth of a grain apiece, would make the 
morphine in them weigh about 170 ounces. Opium pills also have a large 
sale, but not half so many are sold as of the alkaloid. 

“It is estimated by men up in the business that there are 500 times as 
many morphine pills sold as any other kind. 

“Of the 3,500 pounds of opium disposed of in this city annually, careful 
inquiry made by a Journal reporter reveals the fact that fully one-quarter is 
consumed by people in its native state. The remaining three-quarters are 
used in making the different opiates, the largest proportion being used in 
the preparation of.laudanum. One druggist states that where twenty-five 
years ago he made it by the gallon, he now prepares it by the barrel. A 
quarter of a century ago an opium-eater was a rarity; to-day the number 
is large and on the increase. Fully four-fifths of the opium-eaters are 
women,” 


“Fully four-fifths of the opium-eaters are women,” says the 
writer of the /ournal article. Inquiry and experience forbid that 
denial of the statement which inclination and gallantry would 
prompt. It is to be hoped that the fact is not so bad as stated, 
but that there is a large substructure of truth to the statement 
cannot, unfortunately, be denied. That the physical and mental 
diseases of parents are often transmitted to the offspring, some- 
times in an aggravated form, is a fact that cannot be disputed. 
What, then, can be expected from the issue of those unfortunates, 
should Nature permit them progeny, except mental and physical 
deterioration, with its consequent propagation of the evil, until 
outraged Nature refuses longer to tolerate the offence and pun- 
ishes by extermination the transgressors of her laws? 
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IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 


EVERY visitor to Ireland is struck at once by the exceeding 
beauty of the country and the extreme wretchedness of the great 
mass of the population. A fair land is Erin’s land—a “ land of 
green fields and rushing rivers,” a land of purple mountains and 
golden vales, of laughing brooks and crystal lakes. Yet, in spite 
of all its beauty and loveliness, Ireland is, I think, the saddest- 
looking land on the face of the earth. There is an atmosphere of 
sadness round about it that is absolutely oppressive. One feels 
in Ireland as one would be apt to feel if, on visiting the home of 

‘some old and dear friend, he found the mother dead, the house in 
disorder, and father and children overwhelmed with grief and 
anguish. During my stay of several months in Ireland a few 
years ago I felt very much as I am wont to feel when attending 
the wake or funeral of an old friend. 

The country looks as though one of those wars of extermina- 
tion which we read of in ancient annals had been lately carried 
on there. It is a land of ruins—a land of ruined churches, ruined 
dwellings, and, so far as its enemies have had the power, a ruined 
people. The face of the country in many parts has the appear- 
ance of an abandoned graveyard—plains of grass as devoid of 
human habitations as the prairies of our Western wilds are to be 
seen on all sides. Here, and there, and everywhere are groups 
of ruined cottages, while every now and then you meet with 
a lonely round tower looking sadly down upon the ruins of 
churches and abbeys, round which, and within the shattered walls 
of which, many a generation of a brave and faithful people are 
buried. Buried! That expression needs to be modified when 
applied to Irish burying-places, where if the remains of the dead 
were all once buried, they are so no longer. I have seen within 
the ruined walls of Holy Cross Abbey, one of the grandest ruins 
in all Ireland, human skulls and bones scattered over the floor of 
its once magnificent church as thick as the leaves under the trees 
of the forest when the autumn days have come. The ivy green 
is constantly twining its beautiful arms in loving sympathy round 
these ruins of church and abbey, of castle and cottage, else the 
sight of them would be more heartrending and woe-begone 
than it is at present; but, even as it is, it is certainly sad enough. 

But are there no houses at all left standing in Ireland? Well, 
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yes, there is still a good number of houses in Ireland, and of these, 
as a rule, the most attractive are the barracks and the work- 
houses ; but, like sin, their beauty and attractiveness are all with- 
out, while within there is little room left for aught save despair 
and disappointment. Names of things in Ireland, since the phi- 
lanthropic Englishman came there to look after his own interests, 
very often go by contraries. Thus workhouse is a misnomer 
for poorhouse, though there is no denying the fact that some 
very effectual work is being constantly done in every one of these 
houses. There would be little injustice in describing these work- 
houses as places where bodies are chemically prepared to meet 
the condition of things 1 have just described as existing in Holy 
Cross Abbey, without any hygienic detriment to the living in- 
habitants of the surrounding neighborhood. One great object of 
the barracks is to enable the landlords to supply proper speci- 
mens from the farming population for poorhouse or workhouse 
experiments. , 

Besides the workhouses and barracks there are some other 
palatial structures in Ireland where wealth and beauty reign 
apart from the misery that lies without, for they are generally 
hidden from the eyes of the profane by thick groves and high 
stone walls. Many of these palaces, however, are no more used 
to live in than the round towers, and if they happen to contain 
any harps they hang as mute along the walls as if sound itself 
were dead. These latter structures belong, as a rule, to people 
who have as much knowledge of Ireland and the Irish as can be 
expressed by the single word rent. At safe distances from the 
castle walls are hovels, which some people nickname houses, 
whose number is always greater in proportion to the barrenness 
of the country where they are allowed to flourish. In front of 
these hovels there are generally dung-hills on which the English 
government allows Irish children to take exercise, provided they 
do not crow for their fathers, who perhaps are in prison under 
one of the half-hundred coercion acts which a paternal govern- 
ment has lavished upon its ungrateful [rish slaves in fifty years. 

There is, generally speaking, not much room for the children 
within the hovel, where their betters, in the eye of English rule 
in Ireland, the pig, the cow, and the goat, have to be provided for, 
since they contribute a great deal more than children to pay the 
rent, which in many English minds is the only reason why Irish- 
men should be allowed to live at all in Ireland. 

I speak from actual observation when I say the best among 
the ordinary farm-houses of Ireland are miserable makeshifts for 
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human dwellings, while the worst are in wretchedness beyond 
any power of description to which I can lay claim. Who has 
not heard and read of Connemara and of how the people are 
obliged to live there? As you round the coast of Con. 
naught and get into Ulster the desolation increases and the 
dreary wretchedness of the people becomes more terrible. Yet 
in the midst of the ragged, windowless cabins of Donegal you can 
see the poorhouse or the workhouse standing forth in all its 
grandeur—‘“ the building with the accursed gables and pinnacles 
of Tudor barbarism, staring boldly with its detestable mullioned 
windows, as if to mock those wretches who still cling to liber- 
ty and mud cabins,” while it seems to them “like the fortress 
of Giant Despair, whereinto he draws them one by one, and de- 
vours them there.” 

But lest some one may think I have any desire to overstate 
the wretched condition of the Irish people in their own land, let 
us see what calm and cool-headed foreigners have written on this 
subject. In the Contemporary Review for January, 1881, there is 
an article by an English writer, wherein are given the opinions 
of various distinguished foreigners on the condition of the Irish 
peasantry. One of these foreigners is the distinguished French 
publicist, Gustave de Beaumont, so let us hear what he says on 

this question of Irish misery and suffering. 


“T have seen,” he says, “the Indian in his forests and the negro in his 
chains, and I thought that I beheld the lowest term of human misery ; but 
I did not then know the lot of Ireland. .. . Irish misery forms a type by 
itself, of which there exists nowhere else either model orimitation. In see- 
ing it one recognizes that no theoretical limits can be assigned to the mis- 
fortunes of nations.” 


He finds it a difficult matter to determine which are the sad- 
dest-looking dwellings in Ireland, those deserted or those in- 
habited. The testimony of Von Raumer, a German, is equally 
strong. The days hespent in Ireland, he tells us, must be counted 
among the saddest of his life. He tries to explain to his country- 
men the meaning of “ tenant-at-will,” and here is the result of his 
effort : 


“ How shall I translate ‘ tenants-at-will’? Wegjagdbare? Expellable? 
Serfs? But in the ancient days of vassalage it consisted rather in keeping 
the vassals attached to the soil, and by no means in driving them away. 
An ancient vassal is a lord compared with the present tenant-at-will, to 
whom the law affords no defence. Why not call them /agddare [chasable] ? 
But this difference lessens the analogy : that for hares, stags, and deer there 
is a season during which no one is allowed to hunt them ; whereas tenants- 
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at-will are hunted all the year round. And if any one would defend his 
farm (as badgers and foxes are allowed to do) it is here denominated re- 
bellion.” 


Kohl, another German traveller, speaks in this same strain. 
There are animals, he tells us, which live the year round on the 
same root, berry, or weed, but human beings are forced to do this 
nowhere save in Ireland. The testimony of English travellers 
from Spenser to Tuke is no less strong. “ It is undeniable,” says 
Inglis (1834), “that the condition of the Irish poor is immeasur- 
ably worse than that of the West-Indian slave.” So speaks Bar- 
row the year after ; so speaks every traveller in Ireland, up to the 
present time, who can be trusted in to speak the truth. The 
Bishop of Autun, Mgr. Perraud, in 1860 found the condition of 
things in Kerry, Mayo, and Donegal, if anything, worse than 
Beaumont found it in 1835. I have heard Mr. Redpath declare 
publicly that he had gone from negro cabin to negro cabin of the 
South in the days of slavery, and that, going through the dwell- 
ing-places of the Irish tenants-at-will in 1880, he found the people 
who dwell in the latter much worse off, so far as all material 
comfort is concerned, than those that lived inthe former. Yet, 
as the writer in the Contemporary Review very aptly remarks, in 
spite of all this testimony of eye-witnesses, and the added tes- 
timony of royal commission after commission, and blue-book 
heaped upon blue-book, we may in vain look for a time when the 
Parliament of England has not talked of the improvement of 
Ireland, and demonstrated from statistics that real improvement 
was going on there. 

Now, what is the matter with Ireland? Why is she ever go- 
ing backward while every other nation round about her, less fa- 
vored in many respects by nature, is striding forward on the 
highway of political and material progress? Where shall we 
look for the cause of this strange anomaly ? 

We must of necessity look for the cause of Irish misery and 
discontent in the physical character and condition of Irish soil, 
which is too poor to support the burden of so many inhabitants ; 
or in the physical and moral character of the people, who are 
lazy, thriftless,and unwilling to use the means of support and pro- 
gress placed within their reach; or else we must conclude that 
the real cause lies in the bad laws and the worse administration 
by which the country is governed. 

Is Ireland a poor country? Why, the fertility of Irish soil has 
been the theme of every foreigner that has ever seen and written 
about Ireland. “Superior to England as a soil,” says Léonce de 
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Lavergne. “It is the richest soil I have ever seen,” says Arthur 
Young. “Proverbially rich,” saysKay. “God,” said Mr. Bright, 
“has blessed Ireland, and does still bless her, in position, in soil, in 
climate.” An old and intelligent Scotchman, with whom I spent 
a very pleasant day a few years ago down by the banks of the 
beautiful Shannon, told me that England in soil could not com- 
pare with Ireland, and he showed his own preference for Irish 
soil by coming to settle upon it for the purpose of farming, after 
having first of all examined the soil of England. “ Yes,” said the 
old man’s son, a fine-looking young fellow, “ St. Patrick seems to 
have put some special blessing on the Irish land.” The very 
choicest and richest soil in this our own rich land is to be found 
on the prairies of Illinois and in the blue-grass region of Kentucky ; 
yet we have the testimony of Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon, both 
members of the English Parliament, and both speaking from ac- 
tual observation, that Ireland’s soil is richer even than the blue- 
grass region and the garden of America. M. Moreau de Jéréme, 
in Statistics of Great Britain and Ireland, testifies to the superior 
productiveness of Irish soil as compared with that of England 
and Scotland. He gives the following table of proportions for 
the three countries: ‘ 
England. Scotland. Ireland, 


Mths dabidb 9 eiké wikenen ene spe duvhes<sen 18 16 20 
DN cheesbbsteqaned shang dead vedepeages gees 10 12 32 
| RE BRS Bed ol OR BN 21 12 21 
eT PITT St ee ee PETE ET ee ee eT eee 16 16 16 


These are the very kinds of crops for which, we are told, the 
soil of Ireland is unsuitable by reason of its excessive dampness. 
I have no hesitation in declaring that the climate of Ireland is 
rather moist for my fancy, and is no doubt unsuited to the rais- 
ing of certain crops, while for others it is just the thing. The 
extremes of heat and cold from which we suffer so much in this 
country are almost unknown in Ireland. The climate of Ireland 
is much more uniform than that of England. The average tem- 
perature is about fifty degrees Fahrenheit, and in summer Ire- 
land is the one spot in all this world I would like to live in, 
Besides the fertility of its soil Ireland is full of mineral wealth, 
though little or no use is made of it. An extensive coal-field un- 
derlies the counties of Kilkenny, Tipperary, Clare, Kerry, Lime- 
rick, and Cork. Iron, too, of a most excellent quality, though 
apparently in small quantity, has been found in Ireland. Cop- 
per and lead have been mined in as many as six different places 
on the island. Sulphur is found in the County Wicklow, but, in- 
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stead of being purified on the spot, it is shipped in its rough 
state to Wales and there manufactured. There are silver-mines 
in Cork, Waterford, and Tipperary, and during the last century 
gold was discovered in Wicklow. Granite is abundant in many 
parts of the country, while at least one town, Kilkenny, has its 
streets paved with marble. 

There is no country so admirably situated for carrying on the 
fishing-trade as Ireland. Its rivers, lakes, and surrounding seas 
teem with the finest fish, and the fishing-trade is the one branch 
of industry to which the English government seems inclined to 
afford some little encouragement. Yet how insignificant the en- 
couragement must be we may judge from the fact that Ireland 
has been in the habit of paying every year more than half a mil- 
lion of dollars to Scotland and Newfoundland for cured fish. 
The deep-sea fisheries of Ireland ought to give employment to at 
least one hundred thousand men, while in reality only about one- 
half that number are actually employed. 

Close beside that forlorn-looking relic of departed greatness, 
Galway, the ancient “ Citie of the Tribes,” is, I think, the largest 
fishing-village in all Ireland. It is called the Claddagh. Of this 
village and its inhabitants I had imbibed some very poetic fan- 
cies from reading Mrs. Sadlier’s charming story, Maureen Dhu ; 
but when I saw the Claddagh and its people I confess that all 
the poetry soon oozed out of me. Like Galway itself, the Clad- 
dagh has gone to decay and is no longer what it once was. One 
of the fishermen, with whom I fell into conversation, bitterly la- 
mented the decay into which his native village had fallen. 
“Three thousand men,” he said, “ without counting the women 
and boys, once gathered round O'Connell on this spot, and now 
the whole village could hardly muster five hundred men.” A 
most woe-begone-looking place, truly, is the Claddagh now, what- 
ever it was in the days of its historic greatness, when no police- 
man dare show his nose in its narrow lanes or attempt within its 
sacred limits to arrest one of its sturdy inhabitants. A great 
part of the Claddagh people were forced to leave their native vil- 
lage, and many of these, or their children, are now settled at 
Gloucester, Massachusetts ; and what is left of the Claddagh by 
the Galway Bay is but an unsightly assemblage of thatched cab- 
ins, whose rickety doors, as they turnon their rusty hinges, seem 
to grate out mournful lays for the days that are gone, and whose 
broken windows allow free egress to the sighs and prayers that 
go out nightly over the western waves in search of the Claddagh 
exiles settled on Boston Bay. 
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In no one particular is Ireland so superior to England as in 
the number, situation, and depth of its harbors, which are unsur- 
passed, and hardly equalled, by any other country on the globe. 
Ireland has fourteen harbors fit for the largest men-of-war to en. 
ter, seventeen fit for frigates, thirty or more fit for coasting 
vessels, and at least twenty-four good summer roadsteads. The 
estuaries in the coast-line are set down at one hundred and ten. 
As late as the reign of Charles I. the importance of Gal- 
way as a commercial centre was equal to that of London. At 
that time, we are told, it was not an unusual sight to see thirty 
or forty large ships entering or clearing Galway harbor in one 
day. But what a scene of loneliness that splendid harbor pre- 
sents now !—a few lumber-vessels hugging the docks, and a 
crowd of stalwart but hungry-looking men in front of the little 
steamer that crosses the bay to Ballyvaughan, struggling with 
one another and the few passengers to seize some bit of baggage 
and carry it on board, in the hope of thereby getting a few pen- 
nies. 

The soil of [reland is rich, its mineral resources are great, its 
commercial advantages are unsurpassed ; so that if the Irish peo- 
ple are poor and more wretchedly housed than the beasts in 
other lands the cause cannot be found in the physical condition 
of the country. 

But the Devon Commission reported that the country was 
over-populated, and recommended emigration as a special reme- 
dial measure for Irish misery. This Devon Commission was 
composed entirely of landlords, the man who gave it name being 
himself an absentee landlord—Lord Devon. Yet this commission 
has been the gospel of English statesmen for the last thirty-six 
years, though O’Connell said of it : 


“You might as well consult butchers about keeping Lent as consult 
these men about the rights of farmers.” 


According’ to the Devon Commissioners, tenant-right was land- 
lord-wrong, and the true remedy for Irish discontent was to re- 
move about a million df the population, which really meant 
sweeping the people off the land upon which they were born to 
America, the poorhouse, and the grave. Emigration was the 
remedy for Irish misery in 1845, when the population of the 
island was some three millions more than it is to-day ; yet it seems 
English statesmen and philanthropists have been able to discover 
nothing better since, and emigration is still the cry. 
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If there were any meaning in this cry of over-population, why, 
then, the less the population the more prosperous the people and 
the less danger of want or famine. We know, however, that 
when the population of Ireland, two hundred years ago, was re- 
duced to one million, the misery of the people was greater even 
than in the famine years of 1846 and 1847. If we go a little 
further back in Irish history, to the days of “the good Queen 
Bess,” we shall find more men, women, and children dying from 
starvation than perished in the three French revolutions of Jaco- 
bins, Reds, and Communists. It may be urged that the famine 
under the humane Elizabeth was the result of design, but that 
now the case is different. Well, perhaps it is, though it is some- 
what hard for Irishmen to see what great difference there can be 
in having neither “horn nor corn,” as was the way of doing in 
the days of Elizabeth, and in turning the people out to die on the 
roadside, as the landlords, assisted by the whole police and mili- 
tary resources of England, are doing in this our own day. In 
old times no bones were made over the matter: the object was to 
get rid of the “mere Irish,” and the gentle poet, Spenser, pro- 
posed, as an easy means of obtaining that desired end, that the 
Irish should not be permitted to till their lands or pasture their 
cattle, whereupon he felt assured “ they would quickly consume 
themselves and devour one another.” One would almost be led 
to think that the mild-hearted Spenser had come back from his 
place ahd was made editor-in-chief of the London Zzmes, which 
announced in our own day: “The Celts are gone—gone with a 
vengeance. The Lord be praised!” 

According to Paley—who ought certainly to be an authority 
for Englishmen, since his work is the text-book in Cambridge 
University—the final aim of all rational politics is to produce the 
greatest quantity of happiness in any given district. But as the 
quantity of happiness in any country is the sum of the happiness 
of the individuals occupying the country, the quantity can be 
augmented only by increasing the number of the percipients or 
the pleasure of their perceptions. Under the proper kind of 
government it may be affirmed, he says, with certainty that the 
collective happiness of a nation will be nearly in proportion to 
the number of its inhabitants—that is, twice the number of inhabi- 
tants will produce double the quantity of happiness; so that in 
all political deliberations it ought to be assumed “that a larger 
portion of happiness is enjoyed among ten persons possessing .the 
means of healthy subsistence than can be produced by five per- 
sons under every advantage of power, affluence, and luxury.” 
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He declares that “the decay of population is the greatest evil 
that a state can suffer; and the improvement of it the object 
which ought, in all countries, to be aimed at in preference to 
every other political purpose. whatsoever.” “The importance 
of population, and the superiority of it to every other na- 
tional advantage, are points necessary to be inculcated and 
to be understood, inasmuch as false estimates or fantastic no- 
tions of national grandeur are perpetually drawing the atten- 
tion of statesmen and legislators from the care of this, which 
is at all times the true and absolute interest of a country” 
(Moral Philosophy, chap. xi.) According to this same author there 
can be hardly ever any question of competition between the in- 
crease of population and any measure of sober utility, because 
whatever tends to make a people happier tends to render them 
more numerous. Hence in Holy Scripture the mother of chil- 
dren is counted blessed, while barrenness is everywhere regarded 
asacurse. Inthe palmy days of Roman greatness the fruitful 
mother of children was not only held in the highest honor, but 
also specially rewarded by the state. 

It is an undeniable fact that whenever in any country the 
population has diminished, instead of the means of subsistence 
being increased and more largely dispensed, the people have 
been invariably more degraded and reduced in condition than in 
numbers. Look, for instance, at Greece, at Cyprus, at Egypt, at 
Persia, at Asia Minor. Time was when the little country of 
Galilee, it is said, possessed four hundred towns, containing each 
from one to ten thousand inhabitants; yet we know what the con- 
dition of things is there at present under Turkish rule, which 
has been so long and zealously supported by England. 

With the resources that Ireland has, or might easily have 
under a proper government, to talk of over-population is a delu- 
sionandasnare. There are 20,808,271 acres of land in Ireland; of 
this 6,295,735 acres are waste, but 4,600,000 acres of this waste 
land are reclaimable ; so that Ireland might have a total area of 
productive soil, profitable for cultivation, of 18,064,300 acres. 

Sadlier, one of the ablest statisticians who have written on 
Ireland, shows that when the population was but 71 to every 
square mile the country did not grow enough provisions to sup- 
port its population of 2,300,000; whereas in 1821, when the popu- 
lation had reached 6,801,827, the country was able to support not 
only that number, but was besides able to export largely. In 
1725 the population of the island was 2,300,000 and the times 
were peaceful. Yet Ireland then imported grain at the rate of 
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about 240,000 bushels annually ; but when, on the same space, the 
population was trebled in number, she was able to export in one 
year more than 8,000,000 bushels. The value of cattle and sheep 
exported on the average of eight years ending 1727 was $3,115,885. 
The value of cattle and sheep exported in 1821 was $18,520,- 
965. While the people were starving in 1846-47 the exports of 
the nation were valued at $75,000,000o—double the amount neces- 
sary to save every life sacrificed to the genius of English political 
economy. 

Of the 15,357,846 acres of land in Ireland just now fit for culti- 
vation there are only 3,171,317 acres under corn and green crops, 
the balance either lying fallow or used as meadow-land and pas- 
ture. There are 10,261,266 acres under grass alone; that is, more 
than one-half of the entire land of Ireland is taken from the use 
of the people and devoted to the raising of cattle and sheep, 
principally for the English market. No wonder the population 
of the island is diminishing at the rate of 100,000 annually ; yet the 
English government would still fain help it on, and that highly 
respectable sheet, the London Zimes, which has always shown a 
stupid and ignorant hate of everything Irish, is perfectly willing 
that the poor remains of the Church Fund should be used in aid- 
ing the Irish out of Ireland. Pasturage, according to Paley, is 
the occupation of a nation either imperfectly civilized, as are 
many of the tribes in Central Asia, or of a nation like Spain, de- 
clining from its summit by luxury and inactivity. One acre of 
land which will but badly fatten one bullock is capable, when 
properly cultivated, of yielding food enough to support four 
persons. 


“There is a man,” says Father Lavelle (/risk Landlords), “living not 
five hundred yards from my door, who has supported in comparative de- 
cency a wife, an old mother, and seven children on the produce of less than 
three acres of land. He also feeds a cow and a couple of pigs in the year. 
These acres, left to themselves, would hardly supply food for the cow and 
the pigs.” 


Mr. Curwen holds that one acre of potatoes would furnish food for 
ten persons the yearround. This may sound a little extravagant, 
but even if we allow only one person to every acre of land this 
would bring the population up to the estimate of Sir Robert 
Kane, 20,000,000—a number which Sir Robert maintains could be 
supported in Ireland with ease and comfort. M. de Beaumont, 
one of the highest authorities in English eyes, says that Ireland is 
able to support a population of 25,000,000, and Sir Arthur Young 
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says 100,000,000. Wakefield, an Englishman, who wrote about 
1809, says: 


“ Mr. Stepney last year had two acres and a half of potatoes, which fat- 
tened four bullocks, maintained eighteen pigs, produced seed for four acres 
more, and supplied his own family, consisting of twenty persons” (Account 
of Ireland, vol. i. p. 450). 


If, therefore, four out of five and a half millions, the number 
of inhabitants at present in Ireland, are in a chronic state of semi- 
starvation and liable to periodical visitations of famine, the cause 
cannot, certainly, be laid at the door of over-population. Yet 
the depopulation goes on, and the statesmen of England are urg- 
ing the enactment of laws to increase it. The once happy home- 
steads of thousands are being levelled to the earth, and where 
erst the merry song and shout resounded we now hear the bleat- 
ing of sheep and the lowing of herds. Evidently the cause of 
Irish misery is not in the soil nor in the over-population of the 
country, but perhaps we may find it in the character of the Irish 
people. 

If we credit the enemies of the Irish race, no lazier louts and 
savages were ever gifted with the form of humanity for the dis- 
grace of human nature than the Irish; and if we have any com- 
passion for them at all it must be only such as one might throw 
away upon a brutal and drunken husband who, while in the act 
of beating his wife, was come upon by a policeman and ruthlessly 
knocked down. This is about Mr. Froude’s idea of the question, 
and he scouts the idea that Irish crime and lawlessness can be 
traced to the unjust legislation of England. They are, he says, 
the natural growth of Irishism and popery, and have “yielded 
only to higher culture where the English sword gave strength to 
English law.” As Oliver Cromwell is Froude’s patron saint and 
the only man who ever governed Ireland properly, we may be 
allowed to conclude that Froude, if he had things his own way, 
would soon put an end to Ireland’s misery by sending the Irish 
to hell—or Hades—now that Connaught is over-populated. 

I suppose scarcely any Irishman will deny that the Irish have 
their faults, or maintain that in them humanity is perfect. To 
my mind the difficulty is not in the fact that they have faults, but 
that, after the treatment they have been subjected to for seven 
hundred years, they should still possess any virtues. I freely ad- 
mit, what I know to be true, that the Irish people have their 
faults, and that, when maddened with strong drink or with a deep 
sense of injury and injustice, they are capable of awful crimes 
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and glaring misdeeds; but I absolutely deny that the Irish are a 
criminal, a lawless, a savage, a brutal, a lazy, or a dishonest race. 
There is not a country in the world where, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, life and property are so secure as in Ireland. Why, 
I have had a cabman to follow me through the streets of Dublin 
to find out if I was the owner of an umbrella which he found in 
his cab. I wonder how many of our New York hackmen would 
do the like? 

At the entrance of Galway Bay are three small islands, known 
as the Arran Islands.. The people who dwell on these islands are 
the most primitive type of the Celtic Irish to be found at present 
in the world. Speaking the Irish language, and cut off by their 
position from communication with the mainland, they are almost 
entirely ignorant of what the world calls progress, and are very 
likely to-day, in point of civilization, what their forefathers were 
hundreds of years ago. Now, among the people of the Arran 
Islands the word crime has hardly any meaning. Some years 
ago, to the great astonishment of the rest of Ireland, a murder 
was reported as having been perpetrated on one of these islands. 
A murder committed in the Arran Islands! Such athing was un- 
heard of before, and so “all the world wondered.” 

But are not the Irish a lazy and thriftless people? Well, if 
one were to judge from what their enemies tell us, or from what 
one could see in a hasty journey through Ireland, we would be 
inclined tothink so; and nevertheless I think the judgment would 
be very false and unjust which would condemn the Irish for the~ 
condition of things existing in Ireland. The system, as Charles 
Gavan Duffy says, under which the Irish have been forced to live 
for centuries would have made of the Chinese or the Dutch a 
lazy and thriftless set. Slaves have never been noted for their 
energy or industry, and practical slaves the Irish have been and 
still are under the government of England. No man will labor 
hard to improve his condition if the result of his labor leaves his 
condition worse than it was before. “ When I was a boy,” says 
Mr. A. M. Sullivan, “I was full of glowing zeal for ‘ cottage - 
flower-gardens’ and removal of threshold dung-heaps; but my 
exhortations were all to no purpose. I was extinguished by the 
remark, ‘ Begor, sir, if we make the place so nate as that the 
agint will say we are able to pay more rent.’” To form any- 
thing like a correct judgment, therefore, on this very important 
question, we must look at the Irish people in surroundings differ- 
ent from those in which they are placed in Ireland. Outside of 
Ireland they are acknowledged to be both thrifty and industrious. 
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Of course such men as Froude would not have people imagine 
for a moment that the Irishman, as we meet him outside of Ire- 
land, is at all a fair type of the Irishman as he runs wild in his 
native bogs; but in spite of Froude and the like of him, we must 
conclude that the difference, in whatever it consists, must be 
looked for in the surroundings and not in the man. We need 
hardly go to Ireland to form our ideas of the Irish. We have 
had them here among us in sufficient numbers and for a suffi- 
ciently long time to enable us to form a correct judgment of their 
character. : 

The abuse of the Irish race began with the English invasion, 
and the English told the pope lies about them then, as they are 
telling him lies about them to-day. However, the popes have 
too long had experience of English falsehood to make us fear that 
it is likely to be-very effective with them in the future. The 
howls of the English against the Irish were never so fierce as 
since the great famine of 1846-47, and the reason of this is ob- 
vious. When the population of Ireland had been systematically 
reduced some three millions by famine, eviction, and exile, with 
all the other concomitants which usually attend these stalwart 
destroyers of the human species, England imagined her work was 
done, or nearly so, and if she had not entirely exterminated the 
Celt from the land that bore him, she had at least reduced him 
to such a condition that he would never trouble her more. 
Wherever her language was spoken and her literature circulated 
she had poisoned the minds of the people against the Irish. Even 
the Scotch, who are of the same blood and race, became more 
bitter against their Irish brethren than the English themselves, 
as witness such writers as Macaulay and Carlyle. When Sir 
Robert Peel proposed to replace the Irish with good Anglo- 
Saxons, Thomas Carlyle strongly advocated the measure. 


“Treland,” said the gentle-hearted Thomas, “ is a starved rat that crosses 
the path ofan elephant: what is the elephant todo? Squelch it, by heaven! 
squelch it!” 


In the meantime whole shiploads of Irish were making their way 
across the Atlantic to the shores of this land, which had torn 
down the Union Jack and replaced it by the Stars and Stripes; 
but though the political power of England had been broken here, 
nevertheless English ideas and English literature still governed 
the social life of America. What, therefore, had England to fear 
from an unorganized mass of half-starved, degraded, and ignorant 
peasantry cast penniless and friendless on these shores? Why, 
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the very sight of them would prove to Americans that what 
English writers, from Cambrensis down, had said about them was 
true, and though the days had gone by when they might be re- 
duced to slavery, still, practically speaking, the result would be 
all the same. They would be a broken and despised race, hewing 
wood and drawing water for American masters, until death came 
to their relief; and their children, in case they became educated 
and were admitted to social and political equality, would be 
ashamed of their parents and theirreligion. James I., by kidnap- 
ping the children of old Irish families and seeing to it that they 
were properly brought up in the hatred of their own race, had 
succeeded in making O’Briens, Butlers, Fitzgeralds, and Burkes 
more English than the English, and the bitterest enemies of Ire- 
land. A similar phenomenon has happened more than once in 
this land, but, thank God! not so frequently as England may have 
hoped it would happen. 

There never was, probably, in the world’s history a people 
who labored under greater disadvantages, to begin with, than the 
Irish in America. They were thrown helpless among a people 
who had been educated to look upon them as an inferior race, 
hardly equal to the naked savage who still lingered round the 
borders of American civilization. They were without character, 
without money enough, in many cases, to pay for a night’s lodg- 
ing after landing from the emigrant-ship. They were for the 
most part uneducated ; the greater number of the men had never 
done else than the commonest kind of manual labor ; many of the 
women had never cooked more than the potato, or perhaps a pot 
of “ yellow meal”’—or, as some of the poor people called it, “ Peel’s 
brimstone.” Their only stock in trade was their bright intel- 
lect, which centuries of enforced ignorance and political slavery 
had been unable to destroy, but which at first only made them 
feel the more keenly and to the full their misery and degradation 
in the midst of an active, energetic people.. Frequently, when 
seeking for employment, they were met with the insulting phrase, 
“No Irish need apply.” What wonder, then, if too often they 
huddled together in some of our large cities and became the out- 
casts and criminals of society, with their hands against every 
man and every man’s hands against them? Even the faith they 
had cherished amid persecution at home became too often dead 
within them here. Churches were few and priests were few. 
The Catholic Church in America seemed for a time at a loss how 
to meet the frightful difficulty with which she was so suddenly 


brought face to face; yet she set to work quietly, patiently, but 
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perseveringly, and the result is what we see around us to- 
day. 

Those who have gone through the crisis of which I speak 
can scarcely help having some bitter memories left, while the 
young Irish-Americans of to-day can form but a vague idea of 
what their race had to contend with in this land thirty or forty 
years ago. In the town where I was brought up we sometimes 
saw a priest but once in the year. No Mass, no catechism, no 
Catholic school was the condition of things in my boyhood, and 
I am not yet an old man. One of the first scenes I witnessed in 
the place mentioned was the only Irish boy then attending the 
public school of the place, when school was over for the day, 
running towards his home, with a crowd of other boys pursuing 
him as for his life and yelling at his heels like a pack of hungry 
hounds. I need not stop to detail what the Irish in this country 
had to suffer from the time of the great famine exodus to the 
breaking out of our civil war. I need not tell of Know-nothing- 
ism and of.the disgraceful deeds done in its name in various 
towns and cities of this land. I do not hold the American people 
responsible for these foul deeds against a helpless and persecuted 
race, for the better part of the American public, from first to last, 
set their faces against the spirit of Know-nothingism, and the 
many essentially good people who for a time favored it had 
rather inherited than formed their own ideas on the subject. 
Americans are a thoughtful, observant people, and they very 
soon understood that whatever of ignorance and wretchedness 
attached to the Irish people was their misfortune and not their 
fault ; that they thoroughly loved learning and sought to have it 
imparted to their children, even when devoid of it themselves ; 
that they truly loved freedom and were proud to become Ameri- 
can citizens in name and in deed. They saw them, as a rule, 
honest and industrious, unselfish and affectionate, repaying even 
small favors with a romantic fidelity. They saw, too, that when- 
ever the Irishman got anything like a fair start in the race of life 
he was very apt to be found in the lead, whether at the bar, in 
the senate chamber, or on the battle-field. The American woman 
who hired the Irish girl from across the big sea, with all her 
worldly fortune tied up in the little bundle she carried in her 
hand, found her, if not well informed in the art of cooking and 
housekeeping, at least bright and quick to learn, and with a man- 
ner about her at once modest and extremely attractive. The 
children soon grew to love her as an elder sister, and the mother 
soon came to regard her as a friend and counsellor rather than a 
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servant. When her first month’s wages were given her she did 
not think of spending them in fine clothes, but hastened with 
them to the emigrant’s bank and sent them with a message of love 
to the poor old father and mother left behind her in the old house 
at home. She told them not of her own hard work, but of how 
kind and good every one was to her in this beautiful land, and 
how the presence of those she loved, but was forced to leave, was 
all she wished for in order to complete her happiness. Her mis- 
tress saw that, though she was pious and fond of going to Mass 
and Vespers, her piety never interfered with her work. In the 
gray dawn of the Sunday morning, while the other inmates of 
the household were buried in sleep, she might be seen bowed in 
prayer at an early Mass in the nearest church, asking God’s bless- 
inggipon herself and those she loved, and who, she felt, were even 
then praying for their dear little caz/in in the old chapel where 
she had often knelt beside them. Americans everywhere through- 
out the land saw the men whom they had been taught to despise 
as lazy and thriftless cleaving the mountains asunder to make 
way for the railroad and the canal, binding together by the force 
of their strong will and sinewy arms the furthest extremities of 
this great continent. They saw them settling in the wild waste 
and by their labor and energy changing it into a land teeming 
with the fruitfulness of plenty. They saw those who, they had 
imagined, would be out of place anywhere except in a mud cabin 
building good houses and furnishing them witha taste from which 
even Americans might take a lesson. Of course they saw the 
great mass were still poor and struggling, but those who took 
the trouble to inquire into the cause could readily account for 
this, and the conclusion was that, if hard work and the willingness 
to do it could make a people great, then were the Irish a great 
people and fit to be lords of the land. They saw them, besides 
supporting themselves and their families, building school-houses 
and churches that are real monuments in the land and bring 
back the memory of deeds done in the agesof faith. Besides, the 
fact got to be generally known that these poor emigrants were 
every year sending back millions of dollars to Ireland either to 
bring out friends and relatives or to enable them to satisfy the 
greed of rack-renting landlords and to keep a firm grip on the old 
homesteads. In five years, from 1848 to 1852, a people who had 
fled from starvation sent back to the old land $20,884,800, with- 
out counting the amounts sent by hand and private means ; for the 
above is the sum reported by the “Colonial Land and Emigra- 
tion Commissioners,” published in 1853. 
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Truly, thought the American, these Irish do strange deeds 
for lazy louts and thriftless scoundrels, for so “ our cousins” over 
the way have represented them to us. Slowly but surely the 
citadel of generations of prejudice began to crumble away, until 
with the true American no man enjoyed higher trust than the true 
Irishman. Then came the war for the Union, and the green flag 
was flung to the breeze beside the Stars and Stripes; and wher- 
ever on the battle-field these two banners waved side by side 
there everybody knew was the thickest of the fray. 

During this time the enemies of republican institutions in 
old England were sending gifts to one another, and bidding one 
another rejoice that now at last they were safe, since the Yan- 
kee bubble had burst. Ay, they were doing more than this: 
they were arming and fitting out vessels of war to prey @pon 
American commerce, and laughing to scorn American protests. 
But the bubble, so called, did not burst; but when the green flag 
and the starry banner had been borne in triumph from sea to sea, 
and the cause of liberty was triumphant, then Uncle Sam looked 
at his fat neighbor over the way, and, shaking his fist at him, said: 
“Now, you grand old humbug! I understand what all your 
prating about the two great Anglo-Saxon nations means.” 
“Why, Uncle,” said John, “what means all this warlike guise? 
You know full well I jested; you know your worth I prize.” 
“Well,” replied Uncle Sam, “I am not fond of war for its own 
sake, and bésides the old lady here is hardly yet done hugging the 
boys that have just got back after settling the little unpleasant- 
ness we have lately had in our own family, and so I am inclined 
to let you down easy this time. But you must pay for every 
cent’s worth of damage you have caused my boys while my 
hands were tied, or by the — I'll have them go over there and 
wring your neck for you!" Down went John’s hand deep into 
his breeches-pocket, and he paid all that was asked like a nice 
little man. Then the American soldier grasped the hand of his 
Irish comrade and said: “It seems we are not to have a bang at 
Old England this time. But patience, old boy! the hour will 
come, unless England does your country justice ; and when it does 
come, see if we don’t stand by you as you have stood by us in 
our day of trial.” 

It had been said in the English Parliament that the Irish had 
caused the loss of the American colonies, and now Irish and Ame- 
ricans might at any moment combine to strike a death-blow at 
England herself. This would never do, Contrary to English 
expectation, the Irish race, after a generation of struggle and suf- 
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fering, had won for itself an honorable place in American history, 
and Irish ideas were a real power in the land. It would never 
do for England to let this state of things goon, so “the latest 
historian” hurried, or was hurried, across the Atlantic with a 
bundle of trash from the “Record Office” under his arm. A 
flourish of trumpets heralded hiscoming. Allthe Jingoes in Eng- 
land and America were on the tiptoe of expectation. The Ame- 
rican people, asa rule, waited and said little. Froude might come 
and say what he had to say for or against the Irish people, for 
freedom of speech is one of the cardinal principles of the American 
constitution ; but this in no wise lessened the heartlessness of 
Froude’s mission, whose unmitigated meanness can only be appre- 
ciated by remembering the condition in which England had forced 
the Irish to emigrate to this country ; and now, if this man suc- 
ceeded, the labor of half a century was to be ruthlessly dashed to 
the ground. But Froude did not succeed. The American people 
listened awhile to what he had to say, and then bade him take 
back his depositions to the “ Record Office,” and stay there to 
guard them, if he felt so inclined. “Too long,” they said, “ have 
we taken on credit your account of everything Irish; henceforth 
we shall hold no man’s proxy on this subject, and our errors, if 
any, shall be our own. Why,” said they, “here is an Irish 
friar, called Father Burke, and he is just fresh from the old sod, 
yet he might teach the like of you history for the rest of your 
natural life. Your countrymen undertook seven hundred years 
ago to civilize the Irish, but their system has been one of the 
most contemptible meanness and atrocious cruelty. It is about 
time, therefore, that they gave up their self-imposed task and let 
the Irish govern themselves.” 

While I am fully convinced that the American people have 
no sympathy with the wild talk of some Irishmen and so-called 
Irish papers in this country, I am no less convinced that every 
fair and honorable and just measure, undertaken for Ireland’s 
good and to restore to her her rights and liberty, will always com- 
mand their warmest approval and practical support. They are 
no less persuaded than Irishmen themselves that “if Ireland, 
blessed with the soil and people she possesses, remains inferior to 
the rest of Europe, the crying shame lies at the door of English 
misrule and oppression and wickedness.”’ 

But has not Mr. Gladstone said that henceforth justice should 
be the watchword of England in her treatment of Ireland? So 
he has, and I am sure no people are more anxious than the Irish 
to give Mr. Gladstone credit for his good intentions. I was as- 
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tonished while in Ireland some years ago, when Mr. Gladstone 
was out of office, and after he had made his very unmannerly at- 
tack on the church and the pope, to hear him spoken of in the 
highest terms as a true friend of Ireland. He is certainly one of 
the very few Englishmen who have taken the trouble to study 
for themselves the real wants and grievances of Ireland, and who 
are prepared to go out of their way to seek a remedy for them. 
Mr. John Bright’s advocacy of the most infamous coercion bill en- 
forced in ouf day against the Irish, though it brought astonish- 
ment with it, has hardly lessened his hold on Irish gratitude. As 
a rule, I think, and in memory of past services, the Irish are much 
inclined to be easy even on “ Buckshot Forster,” though they 
laugh at his posing before the world as a martyr to stern duty. 
These men, and others, have doubtless the very best intentions 
towards Ireland; still, since their advent to power they seem like 
a lot of men getting ready tosit down between two stools. They 
must fail, not from lack of good-will, but from the Englishman’s 
innate powerlessness to thoroughly understand anybody’s wants 
but his own, and because they are laboring against a current they 
are unable to stem, burdened with their present encumbrances. 
Patrick Henry once said that the only means we have to judge 
of the future is by the history of the past; and if we judge the 
present and future legislation of England in regard to Ireland by 
this standard, then must we say that nothing good for Ireland, in 
the way of law-making, can come out of England. 

Those who look for the Land Bill at present before Parliament 
—a bill of “ labyrinths and neutralizations ”—to settle Irish troubles 
will be doomed to disappointment. It does not go to the root of 
the evil, and I believe Mr. Parnell when he says that if his own 
and the efforts of the brave men who stand by his side for old 
Ireland’s sake were to end with any such land bill as the English 
government is likely to pass, it would not have been worth their 
while to have taken off their coats for this fight. 

The only remedy for Irish misery and discontent is to give 
Ireland the making of her own domestic laws and the power to 
develop her own great resources; to take from those men who 
despise Ireland too much even to study her wants, but who rush 
in from the coffee-room, or home from some gambling-house or 
spa on the Continent, to vote against every measure for her relief, 
the power of making or unmaking her laws. However long de- 
layed, I am fully convinced that this must be the final issue of 
the struggle at present going on in England and Ireland. 

In the meantime it behooves all Irishmen, at home and abroad, 
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to join to great courage and great perseverance great patience. 
Thomas Davis I think it was who said: “Impatience and fury 
are the marks of the slave, not of the freeman.” Let all Irishmen 
remember that the cause of Ireland to-day is the cause of justice 
and of liberty, and by their love of that cause let them not tar- 
nish it by any act of unmanly crime or outrage. Then, indeed, 
may we confidently hope that the day is not far distant when by 
manliness and justice the Irish in Ireland, as elsewhere, will have 
proved, even to the satisfaction of their present enemies, their 
right to be free, and Old Mother Erin will be, not what she is 
now, a synonym for misery and famine, but a nation, “ self-re- 
specting, self-relying, self-advancing, free, and strong.” 





_NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE THEISTIC ARGUMENT as affected by Recent Theories. By J. Lewis 
Diman, D.D., late Professor of History and Political Economy in Brown 
University. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the Riverside Press, 
Cambridge. 1881. 


The lectures contained in this volume were delivered at the Lowell In- 
stitute in the spring of 1880. Owing to the death of the author, which oc- 
curred in February, 1881, after a short illness, Professor Fisher was request- 
ed to superintend the publication of his dear and valued friend's latest con- 
tribution to the defence of theism and natural religion. In fulfilling this 
task it was found necessary to make a few changes in phraseology, and to 
add more full and exact references to the books from which citations had 
been taken. Few men could be found better qualified than Professor Fisher 
for the work assigned to him; and those who read the volume carefully 
will have reason to feel thankful to the deceased author and his learned 
editor. 

A modern writer has asserted that the attempt to prove the existence 
of God and to form a rational conception of his attributes leads the human 
mind into a problem “hopelessly insoluble.” Professor Diman, however, 
has shown that such is not the case. With remarkable literary ability and 
extensive historical and philosophical learning, he has furnished a lumi- 
nous solution of this central problem of human thought. He has adduced 
conclusive evidence from the visible world as made known by the most ad- 
vanced scientists ; he has questioned his own conscience and examined the 
basis of the moral law; he has studiously investigated the universal history 
of the human race, and from all these sources he has accumulated facts 
and proofs to demonstrate that the world is governed by an eternal Ruler, 
who is omniscient and regulates all things according to his own designs. 
Besides the usual proofs given by Paley and other writers of former times, 
Professor Diman has endeavored to show how the theistic argument has 
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been affected by: recent theories. Such being the special aim of his lec- 
tures, he was obliged to examine the opinions of Mr. Mill, Mr. Huxley, and 
others who have used their splendid intellectual powers in trying to 
weaken—since they could not disprove—the reasoning by which the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being is demonstrated. In the preface to the volume 
Professor Fisher testifies that “the discussion is conducted throughout 
with absolute candor. The doctrines and the reasoning of adversaries are 
fully and even forcibly stated. Nothing in the way of objection that de- 
serves consideration is passed by. The entire field suggested by the theme 
is traversed.” This is certainly a high commendation, coming from such a 
competent judge as Professor Fisher, and we see no reason to think that it 
is in any way exaggerated. It isa book that will be read with great inte- 
rest and profit by all who wish to know how the ancient theistic argument 
may be maintained so as to refute the modern objections. 

The following quotation from the concluding paragraph of the volume 
will serve as a specimen of Professor Diman’s style: “I have sought to 
show not only that the rational grounds on which we believe in the exist- 
ence of God have not been affected by any of the recent conclusions of 
science, but that these conclusions lead us to a point where this belief is 
forced upon us with irresistible power; that the new conceptions of nature 
with which science makes us familiar render the presence and constant 
operation of God a most reasonable postulate. Whatever the persona. atti- 
tude of some men of science, the bent and tendency of scientific thought is 
in a wholesome direction. The term‘ evolution’ need not disturb us in the 
least. In laying so much stress on this truth modern science simply re- 
peats what was taught by Thomas Aquinas centuries ago, that one increas- 
ing purpose runs through the successive stages of creation up to man.” 

This opinion quoted from St. Thomas reminds us of the immense ad- 
vantage that scientists might derive from a careful study of the Angelic 
Doctor. Though St. Thomas would not furnish them the data of physical 
science, nor teach them how to use the spectroscope, the telescope, or the 
microscope, he would teach them how to think correctly, and how to se- 
cure truth by establishing a perfect equation between their conclusions and 
the facts on which they are based. 


CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS; or, Sketches of Education from the 
Christian Era to the Council of Trent. By Augusta Theodosia Drane, 
author of The Three Chancellors, Knights of St. John, The History of St. 


Catherine of Siena, etc. Second edition, London: Burns & Oates. 
1881. 


It is gratifying to see a second edition of this fascinating book. For it 
is seldom that so much of what is usually almost inaccessible is brought 
together in so attractive a way as this. Here is a hook which, throughout 
its more than seven hundred and fifty pages, can and will interest alike 
the gray-headed theologian and the superficial young reader, who is apt to 
confound all that belongs to middle-age learning with “dusty folios "—the 
folios are, no doubt, usually dusty when found in Protestant college libra- 
ries; whence the epithet. Nor can any of our large class of professional 
teachers afford to leave this book unread, for there is nothing in the Eng- 
lish language that gives so clear an idea, and in so pleasing a style, of the 
beginnings of all our modern school methods. Here, illustrated by a wealth 
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of instruction and often amusing anecdote, is a history of the foundation of 
most of the celebrated schools of northern Europe, especially of those of 
England and Germany. 

The first chapter is devoted to the rise of the Christian schools during 
the centuries between the death of St. Peter and the fall of the Roman 
Empire. The second chapter describes the labors of the Irish scholars in 
their own country and throughout Europe. The third and fourth chapters, 
very interesting ones, are devoted to the work of the Anglo-Saxon scholars 
and missionaries. And so, in a most alluring style, the writer goes on 
through the glorious era of Charlemagne down along through the dark 
period known as the iron age, to the rise of the mendicant orders and of 
scholasticism, and the founding of the great universities of Paris, Bologna, 
and Oxford, tracing the history of the conflict between the new and the old 
learning which came with the Renascence, and ending with a very interest- 
ing sketch of what was done by the Council of Trent for the reform and 
advance of learning. 

The author is an Englishwoman who believes sincerely in the superior- 
ity of her race, and this belief more or less colors most of what she writes. 
She is so strongly English that at times she seems to be scarcely just to 
the Irish. At best she is careful not to give them credit for more than they 
deserve—a care she does not always so rigorously employ in other cases. 
She speaks, for instance, of the famous Scotus Erigena as an Irishman dy 
birth (p. 145), thus implying that by race he was something else than 
Irish; when the fact is that in the middle ages the Irish always called 
themselves Scots—Scof/—but so also did the Gaelic or Irish colonists who 
settled at Argyle (Ar-Gael), on the west coast of Caledonia. The philoso- 
pher, therefore, to indicate that he was a Scot or Irishman from the mother- 
country, Ireland, and not from a colony at Iona or at Argyle, surnamed 
himself Scotus Erigena—a Scot, that is, from Erin. And again, the author 
speaks of a certain Irish scholar of the ninth century as “ Moengall, to 
whom the monks fof St. Gall] gave the dss barbarous name of Marcellus,” 
etc. Barbarous the name may sound to an English man or woman of to- 
day, but barbarous it certainly was not to a monk of the great Swiss abbey 
founded by St. Gall, who was himself a Gael of the most pronounced sort. 
In fact, the reader who is acquainted with Montalembert’s A/onks of the 
West will soon perceive that the author of Christian Schools and Scholars 
measures out very gingerly the share of praise belonging to the Irish 
scholars and founders of schools during the early middle ages. Yet even 
that share, qualified and all as it is, is a glorious one. 

Nevertheless, for all that concerns the history of learning in England 
and Germany especially, before the so-called Reformation, the book is a 
marvel of information. It is such a book, in fact, as ought surely to be 
found in the library of any Catholic in this country having pretensions 
to intelligence. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF THE SCHOOL. By Thomas Harper, S.J. Vol. Il. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1881. 


We are pleased to learn that the first volume of Father Harper’s work 
has been received with great favor in England, not only by Catholics but 
by others also. The prompt issue of the second volume is most gratifying, 
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and is an earnest that the whole of this truly magnificent work, in which 
the Scholastic Metaphysics are presented in a most elaborate manner in 
good English, will be ere long completed. 

This volume contains the fourth and fifth books. The topic of the 
fourth book is Principles of Being, including Analytical and Experimental 
Principles, and concluding with a refutation of Kant’s theory of Syntheti- 
cal A Prior? Judgments. This book fills up only 142 of the 729 pages of 
the volume. The fifth book treats of the Causes of Being, extending 
through the rest of the second volume and even thus only half exhaust- 
ing the topic, which will be continued in the third and fourth volumes. 

After a general consideration of the nature and difference of Principle and 
Cause, Father Harper discusses at length Material Cause and Formal Cause. 
This is, of course, for those who take a special interest in scholastic metaphy- 
sics and the controversies which are being carried on within and without the 
Catholic schools, the part of Father Harper’s work which will be read with 
the greatest curiosity. The most abstruse and difficult problems in all 
metaphysics are to be found just here. Let the reader who desires to know 
how Father Harper has treated these subjects devote a few months’ study 
to the book itself. We think it safe to say that the teaching of Aristotle, 
of St. Thomas, and of those disciples of St. Thomas who follow him most 
closely, is correctly and intelligibly presented by Father Harper. 


THE STATUES IN THE BLOCK, AND OTHER POEMS. By John Boyle 
O’Reilly. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1881. 


The interest awakened by John Boyle O’Reilly’s Songs of the Southern 
Seas—an interest which was as much due to romantic circumstances sur- 
rounding the life of the poet as to the literary value of the poems—has 
made this long-waited-for book a subject of eager discussion. The Songs of 
the Southern Seas took the public by surprise. They were like streams 
of fresh mountain air entering the sultry precincts of a close city. At 
once picturesque, fresh, dramatic, and strong, their predominant quality 
of manliness sometimes outraged the prejudices of the dilettante. Crude- 
ness and haste showed themselves in the first book, and perhaps the au- 
thor, maturing, regretted that he had not waited to improve on ‘himself. In 
this book he has improved on himself, and this is very evident to the cri- 
tic, but the general public—though this book has already reached a second 
edition—will prefer the clearness, vigor, and strong human interest of the 
Songs. The Statues in the Block deals with meditations, dreams, not with 
experience of strange climes and men. Mr. O’Reilly’s philosophy is 
comprised in the two words “ love” and “philanthropy.” His outcries for 
men who suffer and perish are the appeals of one who feels but does not 
reason. He demands a Utopia in which all men will be free and equal—in 
which nature will rule law, and cant and caste die. He cries: 


“ Prometheus, we reject thy gifts for Christ's ! 
Selfish and hard were thine, but his are sweet : 
* Sell what thou hast and give it to the poor.’ 
Him we must follow to the great Commune, 
Reading his book of Nature, growing wise 
As planet-men, who own the earth, and pass; 
Him we must follow till foul Cant and Caste 
Die like disease, and Mankind, freed at last, 
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Tramples the complex life and laws and limits 
That stand between all living things and freedom !” 


The same philosophy, poetical and fervent, if transcendental and illogi- 
cal, animates “ From the Earth: a Cry,” which is hot with the poet’s indig- 
nation against a world of sham and tyranny: 


‘“* Emperors, stand to the bar! Chancellors, halt at the barracks ! 

Landlords and law-lords and trade-laws, the spectres you conjured have risen : 

Communists, Socialists, Nihilists, rent-rebels, strikers—behold ! 

They are the fruit of the seed you have sown : God has prospered your planting. They come 
From the earth, like the army of death. You have sowed the seed of the dragon ! 

Hark to the bay of the leader! You shall hear the roar of the pack 

As sure as the stream goes seaward. The crust on the crater beneath you 

Shall crack and crumble and sink, with your laws and rules 

That breed the million to toil for the luxury of the ten,” etc, 


The serious poems are lightened by flashes of half-cynical, epigrammatic 
verses which at times make a pleasant relief, at others an abrupt discord. 
Facing the pathetic “ Well’s Secret ” are these lines: 


** A man will trust another man and show 
His secret thought and act, as if he must ; 
A woman—does she tell her sins? Ah! no; 
She never knew a woman she could trust.” 


Again, as a prelude to “ The Temple of Friendship,” he writes: 


** You gave me the key of your heart, my love; 
Then why do you make me knock ?” 

** Oh | that was yesterday, saints above ! 
And last night—I changed the lock,” 


If there are any signs of carelessness in this book tiey will not mar the 
pleasure of the reader who loves aclear stream, even if an occasional pebble 
cause it to ripple. There are lyrics which have the melody and some of the 
sensuousness of Moore with a new, indefinable, and rich quality given by 
the individuality of O’Reilly. The poet has gained new skill in the man- 
agement of his material, he has acquired what musicians call technique, but 
his reflective poems, strong as they are, show that action and experience 
rather than thought or meditation strikes the brightest sparks from his 
mind. He has not disappointed his admirers, and yet he has not yet ac- 
quired that self-discipline which will enable him to give us those perfect 
fruits we have every reason to expect. 


ON THE SUNRISE SLOPE, By Katherine E. Conway. With a preface by 
the Rev. Patrick Cronin. New York : The Catholic Publication Society 
Co. 1881. 


These poems bear unmistakable marks of poetic talent of a high order. 
Good taste, imagination, and felicity of expression do not make a poet, but 
Miss Conway shows in the best of her poems that she possesses the attri- 
bute, undefinable, evanescent, which often gives verses of rude workman- 
ship the charm that belongs to true poetry. The one defect of this book 
is its distinguishing quality of sadness. A wail of grief is heard in every 
line, and despondency is only kept by faith from becoming despair. In 
spite of the skill and taste of the poet in revealing her sorrows in appro- 
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priate forms, the minor key grows monotonous, and one cannot help wish- 
ing that a little gayety, or even a little cynicism, were allowed to relieve 
the mourning. But the faith and hope of the poet soar triumphant over 
sin and the grave ; and there are lines in some of the poems which deserve 
to live as long as hearts, torn by conflict, yearn toward the cross as their 
only relief. Purity, sweetness, and strength—essentially delicate and femi- 
nine—are characteristics of the poems. Miss Conway has the sensitive ear 
for music, the vivid yet disciplined imagination, and the quick sympathy of 
a true poet. Shé must learn to be less retrospective and introspective. 
The world is sad enough itself without more sadness fromthe poets. Above 
all she is Catholic and womanly in every line and fibre of her verse. 
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THE EXCELLENCES OF THE CONGREGATION OF THE ORATORY OF ST. PHI- 
Lip NERI. Translated from the Italian and abridged by Frederick Ig- 
natius Antrobus, of the same Congregation. London: Burns & Oates. 


1881. 


St. Philip is a very favorite saint. His uncommonly amiable and genial 
character, united with a great many marvellous gifts, have made his Life 
unusually attractive, and the knowledge ofit has been very widely spread 
through the Oratorian Lives of the Saints, where his biography finds a 
conspicuous place. Through St. Philip’s Life and the Lives of several 
other Oratorians, the Institute of the Oratory has become known and es- 
teemed throughout the English-speaking world. In England it has become 
celebrated and endeared to Catholics by the great good it has done there. 
The names of Newman and Faber have given lustre to the Institute which 
they embraced, and several other Oratorian Fathers are well known for 
their writings and their other good works on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Father Antrobus, the compiler of the book before us, will be remem- 
bered by many Americans as Mr. Antrobus of the British Legation at 
Washington some twelve or fifteen years ago, before he gave up the diplo- | 
matic career to become a priest. His work is a modified translation from 
the Italian, giving a complete exposition of the nature and excellences of 
the Institute of the Oratory. The sweet and gentle spirit of St. Philip 
breathes throughout its pages. Without doubt it will attract many voca- 
tions to the Oratory in England, and, although we do not as yet possess 
any houses of this Order in the United States, such a book must be edify- 
ing and instructive to all religious, to devout persons in general, and to all 
those especially who have a special love for the great St. Philip. 








SYNNGVE SOLBAKKEN. By Bjédrnstjerne Bjdrnson. Translated from the 
Norse by Rasmus B. Anderson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
1881, 


A short biographical sketch of the distinguished Norwegian poet and 
novelist, and a spirited portrait, are prefixed to this pretty volume. The 
story itself is a simple and charming one from Norwegian peasant life. Its 
spirit is pure and healthful, and one easily discerns the hand of a master in 
its sketches of scenery, character, and every-day life. 










